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THE HEART 


of a satellite 


Two Bell inventions, the Transistor and the Solar Battery, still work perfectly in the first Vanguard satellite, in orbit since March 17, 1958. 


An astonishing amount of equipment 
can be packed into an artificial earth 
satellite. There are devices to measure 
the temperatures of outer space, for 
example, and determine meteorite 
density, or cosmic ray activity. 

Then there are also two small but 
powerful radios equipped with tran 
sistors—the tiny amplifiers invented at 
Bell Telephone Laboratories—and 
batteries to power them. 

In the Vanguard satellite, shown 


in the picture above, all of this equip 
ment is in the cylindrical core. 


Miniaturization—still a new word— 
is the reason why small satellites can 
do big jobs. Hundreds of pounds of 
equipment have been reduced in size, 
or “miniaturized,” to weigh only a few 
pounds, and take up little room. 


The transistor is a good example of 
this. About the size of a lima bean, 
it can do the job of a vacuum tube 
fifty times larger. It needs so little 
power that very small batteries can 
be used. And it’s rugged. 

The qualities that make the use of 
transistors imperative in satellites are 


also used to advantage in more and 
more new telephone equipment. For 
example, transistors now help millions 
of telephone customers to dial their 
own long distance calls directly. And 
those who are hard of hearing can 
order transistor-equipped telephones 
with adjustable volume control 


Small as it is, the transistor has al 
ready won a big place for itself, and 
has an even bigger future . . . in the 
heart of many a satellite yet to orbit, 
and in the heart of tomorrow’s better 


telephe ye service. 
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Our Ideal Article 


T one of our editorial confer- 
ences not long ago the ques- 
tion was posed, “What is the ideal 
article for the magazine?” For a 
moment or two you could have 
heard an editor’s criteria drop. 
Because the reply deals so di- 
rectly with readers’ wants, needs 
and expectations, it is repeated 
here as completely and succinctly 
as space permits. 

The article that most perfectly 
fulfills the editorial purpose of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS is one that 
will be read with rapt attention by 
the chief executive of the company 
as well as the controller and office 
manager. Let’s get specific: This 
article will treat some problem 
and/or opportunity that is of 
prime and paramount importance 
to the man in the top block on the 
organization chart. It will be about 
something that is worrying him 
(or should be worrying him). May- 
be it’s inventory control, maybe 
it’s sales mix or turnover, or just 
lack of management data when it 
is needed. 

The controller and office man- 
ager will read this ideal article be- 
cause it will show how modern of- 
fice appliances, furnishings, and 
supplies make significant contribu- 
tions to the significant top-man- 
agement problems and/or oppor- 
tunities. 


Clean the Guillotine! 


Forgive us for not being con- 
vinced that the chief executive of 
a company goes into transports of 
delight over news that the filing 
room, formerly staffed by three 
girls, can now get along with two 
and three-quarters. Aside from 
hoping that someone cleaned the 
guillotine, Mr. President can only 
yawn at word of such progress. 

He has too many big problems 
to solve. 

But many of these worries— 
many more than he _ probably 


thinks—can be surmounted, or at 


chsh: 2 Tedam 
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least reduced, by the investment of 
the proper kind of thinking and 
equipment in the office. 

“How many articles like the 
ideal have we published recently?” 
the persistent questioner not-so-in- 
nocently inquired. 

Not many, not enough in any 
event. This situation is not only 
a reflection of editorial inade- 
quacy. It is also a reflection of the 
fact that there are not enough of 
these story possibilities. Certainly 
the huge corporations all (or al- 
most all) have a story to tell. But, 
by their nature, many of these ap- 
plications lack relevance for the 
smaller company. Even if the very 
size and expense of these clerical 
Molochs don’t put them beyond the 
needs and capacity of smaller com- 
panies, they are likely to inspire 
the feeling, “‘That’s too big for us.” 


Double Challenge 


Thus, the search for such ar- 
ticles is more than a challenge to 
the editors of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
It is also a challenge to American 
business. To have an article, one 
must have something to write 
about. The office revolution need 
not, must not, be confined to com- 
panies who are so big that they 
have to modernize. The office revo- 
lution extends far beyond the ex- 
pensive electronic computers. It 
offers advantages to even the 
smallest firm. 

To improve the magazine’s role 
as a clearinghouse for ‘“revolu- 
tionary” office-application infor- 
mation, next month we revive a 
“Men and Methods” department. 
We will try to fill this with ideas 
and information that any company 
can adapt, regardless of its size or 
classification. 

And we will intensify our search 
for ideal articles. Those of you 
who know such story possibilities 
can lend a real hand by sending 
word to us. No company is too 
small, no city too remote for us to 
neglect to follow up such a lead. 
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THE DARTNELL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS HANDBOOK 


This new Handbook 
fills a great need. It 
provides a systematic 
approach to the prob- 
lem of establishing 
and maintaining a 
sound and effective 
public relations policy 
for any business— 
large or small. In 
preparing the Hand- 
book for more than 
three years, the edi- 
torial staff made a 
thorough survey of 
the outstanding pub- 
lic relations ideas, activities, and 
plans used by companies in many 
lines of business. 


Copiously illustrated and including 
valuable reference data, facts, fig- 
ures, case studies, and detailed pro- 
gram outlines, this Handbook is a 
practical management tool which 
blueprints the various methods you 
can use to carry out an effective pub- 
lic relations program for your com- 
pany, be it large or small. 
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Cilert. from Readers. 


About the Corner 


I was very much interested in read- 
ing Mr. Aspley’s reminiscences in his 
last “Publisher’s Corner,” that of the 
February issue. 

All of this background and the 
story of the entry of Gordon Fyfe, 
Dartnell Corporation’s new president, 
into your business has been most 
interesting. I have been a subscriber 
to various Dartnell publications since, 
I think, 1928, and many a good idea 
has come to me from the several 
services to which I subscribe; and the 
Dartnell personal record books have 
been my constant companions for 
about 15 years. 

I hope that Mr. Aspley will have a 
great many years of good health in 
which to enjoy the relaxing atmos- 
phere of Florida, but that he also 
will continue to find time to write 
more of his very good material for 
publications.—R. G. D. ANDERSON, 
general manager, Industrial Accident 
Prevention Association, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, 


He will and already has. See below. 


Explanation, Please 


I was certainly interested to learn 
from Mr. Aspley’s comment in the 
December “Publisher’s Corner” that 
he feels there could be a “hair-curling 
depression” this year, despite our 
most optimistic hoping. 

I would be very interested in hear- 
ing just why he made this comment 
in AMERICAN BUSINESS and what facts 
and figures he has for making a state- 
ment of this type. 

A professional like Mr. Aspley 
does not say things unless they are 
not only supported by facts, but 
prompted by some grave reason. I, 
for one, would be very much inter- 
ested in more information, as I am 
attempting now to plan my 1959 
budget and perhaps should change 
some of my thinking, due to the com- 
ment he made.—J. A. WALKER, 
Lowe’s, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


Mr. Aspley replies: | am sure that no one 
on AMERICAN BUSINESS is selling 1959 
short. On the contrary, we expect it to be a 
good year. And we look forward hopefully 
to a long period of ‘good times" for the 
business community. 

Our comment regarding a possible crack- 
up of the economy (not a probable crack-up) 
is based on its unbalanced condition and 
evidence that it is getting more and more 
unbalanced every day. If this continues, there 
will be trouble—triggered by an upward 
surge of the wage-price spiral that already 
is pricing our products out of world markets. 
Or it might come from a loss of confidence 
in the dollar. It might be the result of in- 


ability to refinance our national debt without 
resorting to excessively high interest charges, 
more deficit spending, and built-in inflation. 

- as long as the public has confidence in 
the soundness of the dollar and is willing to 
bet on continued high prosperity, we see no 
reason for pessimism. 

Rather, as we pointed out in our December 
issue, we consider 1959 to be a good year 
to broaden the sales base of our business, 
to improve earnings through intelligent control 
of business, and to build up a stronger 
organization. 


Crawford Slip Technique 


Thank you very much for the in- 
teresting discussion between Bernard 
S. Benson and Lee H. Bristol, Jr., on 
the merits of “brainstorming” in the 
April 1958 issue. 

Mr. Bristol mentions the Crawford 
“slip technique.” This is a new one 
for me and I should be very glad if 
you or Mr. Bristol would be so kind 
as to describe this method.—E. M. 
VAN DIFFELEN, executive secretary, 
International Standardization Com- 
mittee on Group Methods, Velp, The 
Netherlands. 


Mr. Bristol explains: Dr. Crawford's “‘slip 
technique" consists of getting every person 
at a workshop meeting to write down specific 
problems on slips of paper (one problem to 
a slip). These problems are then collected, 
classified, numbered, and presented to the 
group. Then all the participants try listing 
suggested solutions on slips of paper. These 
in turn are collected, classified, and presented 
to the group for evaluation. | must caution 
that my necessarily oversimplified explanation 
does Dr. Crawford's technique little justice. 
Properly used, his technique can do much to 
create a cohesive group spirit. As Dr. Craw- 
ford points out, ‘Working together in this 
way accomplishes more than any amount of 
sitting together, listening to speeches, can 
do.” 

If you would like more information about 
the “slip technique’ perhaps it would be well 
to write directly to Dr. C. C. Crawford, 3832 
Mt. Vernon Dr., Los Angeles 8, Calif. 


No Pussyfeet 


Generally in life we hear about all 
the bad things, the things that are 
wrong, the people who are wrong or 
had done wrong. But seldom do we 
hear of all the things that are right, 
and those people we admire and agree 
with. And, even worse, we seldom tell 
these people how we appreciate what 
they’re doing. So I thought I’d break 
out of the routine and write to you. 

I have been reading AMERICAN 
BusINEss for many years. Also, I read 
nearly all the good business maga- 
zines. But yours is the only one where 
I read what the publisher has to say 
and the editorial page before I go 
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through the magazine. With most of 
the others, I don’t read it at all. Your 
comment is the only one I can get 
something out of—some new idea or 
new slant on an old idea. You don’t 
pussyfoot. You call the shot as you 
see it, and, more often than not, you 
are so right. It is a real pleasure to 
read your comments.—SyYDNEY W. 
Torey, Central Markets, Inc., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 


Depreciation 


The editorial “Cost, Not Profit!” in 
“Business on the March” for January 
left me with the impression that what 
was said could increase rather than 
decrease the existing and widespread 
misunderstanding concerning depre- 
ciation. This is, as you pointed out, a 
cost item. However, I cannot under- 
stand your statement, “Next, let’s 
adjust this cost upward to reflect 
inflation realistically.” 

The point that we certified general 
accountants in Canada and our C.P.A. 
cousins in the U. S. A. are constantly 
making is that depreciation, for any 
one year, is the percentage of the 
total cost of the asset that is charge- 
able to the current year’s operation. 
The only way you can adjust this 
cost upward is to pay more for your 
fixed assets on acquisition.—HERBERT 
H. Perry, cost accountant, Ontario 
Hydroelectric, Niagara Falls, Canada. 

Not the only way! The governments of 
Argentina, Belgium, Denmark, Holland, and 
Britain all recently have permitted the in- 
creased cost of replacements to be reflected 
in the depreciation rate of the asset. Holland, 
for example, permitted equipment purchased 
in 1952 and 1953 to be revaluated at 110 
percent of original cost. And the Indiana 
Public Service Commission recently allowed 
the Indiana Telephone Corporation to use 
replacement costs in determining expenses 
for rate-making purposes. 

While legislative reform is the only hope, 
is it too much to hope in our era of inflation 
that tax laws can be changed to permit 
depreciation to realistically reflect the in 
creased cost of replacements? 


Office Leasing, Renovating 


We are contemplating a move into 
a building requiring considerable 
renovation. Consequently, a _ large 
number of factors must be taken into 
account in making the necessary lease 
arrangements and renovating com- 
mitments. 

Accordingly, I would like to request 
that you kindly pass along to me any 
material that you might have dealing 
with the various factors that should 
be kept in mind and considered under 
such circumstances.—WILLIAM C. 
PappockK, office administrator, the 
London Group, New York City. 


We send along eight articles relating to 
renovating leased space. Should any other 
readers be interested in this subject, we 
would appreciate hearing from them. 
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... or 1s it under control? 


with Burroughs Accounting Machines, you know 


Best bet for any businessman harassed by accounting data that’re 
tardy, error-ridden or just plain inadequate: bring Burroughs Sensi- 
matic Accounting Machines into action fast. 








It doesn’t matter where the trouble is— payroll, receivables, payables, 
inventory or elsewhere. The Sensimatics can take on any one job or, 
at the flick of a knob, wrap up many—quickly and automatically. 
And you can be sure that the figure-facts you need to comprehend, 
control and guide your business with pinpoint precision will be in 
your hands when you need them. 


Details? Demonstration? Call our nearby branch, or write to 
Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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N 1957, it was not difficult to de- 

termine that Rhode Island was 
racked by economic problems. 
There was general agreement on 
this point. Two years ago, how- 
ever, it seemed virtually impos- 
sible to correct any of these man- 
made problems. 

Why? Because there was no 
common understanding and agree- 
ment as to what had caused these 
problems. To gain such under- 
standing and agreement looked 
like an impossible task in Rhode 
Island, to many observers of the 
local scene. Yet today, in the 
opinion of many, the state is well 
on its way toward accomplishing 
this supposed impossibility! 

This case study tells how one 
business organization made (and 
is making) what we consider to be 
an important contribution to this 
understanding through effective 
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and various communications pro- 
grams and techniques. By actively 
soliciting and gaining employee 
understanding and support for 
needed improvements in the local 
business climate, our Rhode Island 
plants have, we believe, contrib- 
uted materially toward the rapidly 
improving picture in Rhode Is- 
land’s business climate. But we’re 
getting ahead of our story. Let’s 
take a look at some of the basic 
problems that have existed there. 


The Problems 


A May 1957 article by Provt- 
dence Journal-Bulletin’s financial 
editor, George H. Arris, touched 
off the local explosion. ‘What's 
Wrong With Rhode Island?” asked 
Mr. Arris’ article in a banner head- 
line. Mr. Arris pointed out some of 
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the problems brought up by busi- 
nessmen he had interviewed both 
inside and outside of the state. 
These included: 


THE HIGHEST COST of unem- 
ployment compensation of any 
state in the country—despite bene- 
fit rates which were among the 
lowest of any industrial state in 
the country. 

THE EVER-INCREASING 
amount of social legislation upon 
the books of Rhode Island which 
increased the cost of doing busi- 
ness in the state for all Rhode Is- 
land employers, and placed them 
in a position of economic disadvan- 
tage compared to their competi- 
tors in other states. 


Bettering the 
», Business Climate 


By A. W. Gilmore 


General Manager, Wiring Device Department 
General Electric Co 





THE APPARENT LACK of un- 
derstanding for, or sympathy 
with, the problems of business and 
industry by many local union of- 
ficials. 

THE EMIGRATION of a large 
majority of local college graduates 
who were unable to find job op- 
portunities within the state. 


THE PROBLEMS CAUSED by 
the high concentration of jewelry 
and textile industry in the total in- 
dustrial composition of the state. 
These problems were further com- 
plicated by the sharp seasonal 
patterns of employment in the 
jewelry industry and the rapid de- 
cline of the textile industry in the 
north, 


THE LOW OPINION of Rhode 
Island as a place in which to op- 
erate a business, held by many in- 
fluential businessmen and corpora- 
tions outside of the state. 


THE LACK OF TRUST and 
confidence in the business com- 
munity on the part of many long- 
time Rhode Island working men 
and their families. This distrust 
had its roots in injustices—both 
real and imagined—in the early 
days of Rhode Island’s economic 
growth; injustices wrought by 
those in positions of economic 
strength toward the people who 
worked in the shops and factories. 


A LOCAL POLITICAL situation 
where the business community 
was helpless and ineffective while 
organized labor was the reverse. 


The problems pointed out by 
Mr. Arris were really nothing new 
to the people making up the busi- 
ness community of Rhode Island. 
They had been conscious of them 
for a long time—but had chosen 
to play “ostrich’—and busied 
themselves with their own busi- 
nesses and their ineffective “‘meet- 
and-eat” groups which are all too 
prevalent in too many American 
cities and towns. 


The Solution 


In September 1957, a group of 
38 Rhode Island business leaders 
finally shook off their lethargy 
and met at the Weekapaug Inn, a 
secluded spot on the Atlantic 
Ocean at the southwestern corner 
of the state. This afforded the 
quiet atmosphere essential to the 
success of initial meetings. Those 
in attendance adopted the name, 
“Weekapaug Group,”’ now a term 
almost synonymous with its goal 

better business climate. 


What this group has accom- 
plished to date and hopes to ac- 
complish in the future has been 
told effectively in a _ publication 
issued by the Employers Labor 
Relations Information Committee, 
entitled ‘“‘The Awakening of Rhode 
Island.”” May I recommend this for 
your reading if you have not as 
yet seen a copy. 

But our story is not of the 
Weekapaug Group—it is of one 
firm’s contribution to the business 
climate improvement in Rhode Is- 
land. 


Man-Made Weaknesses 


As is the accepted practice with 
General Electric components in be- 
ginning their business climate ac- 
tivities, we started by making an 
exhaustive study and appraisal of 
the local business climate. This 
was completed in 1957 by our own 
wiring device department manage- 
ment, 

This survey made the strengths 
and weaknesses of our local busi- 
ness climate quite apparent to 
those of us who took an active 
part in the survey. Now our prob- 
lem became one of correcting the 
man-made weaknesses which we 
found to exist. 

This was much easier said than 
done. Even among leading busi- 
nessmen of the community, we 
found a hypersensitiveness and a 
strong emotional reaction when 
discussing and considering various 
weaknesses in the local business 
climate. This was _ particularly 
noticeable when it became obvious 
that solutions to some _ business 
problems would be found only in 
the political arena. 

If we had problems with other 
businessmen, then how could we 
possibly gain the understanding 
and support of the average citizen 
in the community? We felt such 
support to be a prerequisite to 
achieving any needed legislative 
corrections since, under our sys- 
tem of government, our elected 
political representatives will not 
normally support a program that 
does not have general popular sup- 
port with the electorate. 


The Letters 


The management of our Provi- 
dence wiring device department 
determined to tell the business 
climate ‘‘facts of life’’ to our em- 
ployees and to attempt to gain 
their support for and understand- 
ing of sorely needed improvements 
in Rhode Island. 


We began with a series of let- 
ters in the Monolog, a monthly em- 
ployee publication mailed to the 
homes of all employees. These let- 
ters began in October 1957, and 
ran through March 1958. In these 
letters, we attempted to: 


1. Define business climate in 


simple terms. 


2. Tell why a healthy business 
climate is important to each em- 
ployee and his or her family. 


3. Explain the many diverse ele- 
ments which affect business cli- 
mate. 


4. Point up symptoms that 
might indicate weaknesses in a 
community’s business climate. 


5. Explain why business climate 
was something that could not be 
left solely to the attention of man- 
agement. It must be worked at by 
all members of the community in 
their own self-interests. 


Unquestionably, our letters had 
a good effect. We knew by meas- 
uring through ‘“feed-backs” that 
many of our people were begin- 
ning to understand the stake they 
had in Rhode Island’s business 
climate. 

Yet many remained unconvinced 

-or at least unconcerned. 

It has been asserted that when 
most of us read an article such as 
this, or listen to a speech, or read 
letters such as those I wrote to 
our people, we retain and absorb 
only approximately 10 percent of 
what we read or hear. Yet if the 
communication process becomes 
two way, so that the “audience”’ 
has a chance to ask questions and 
discuss the topics themselves, then 
the percentage of retention will 
shoot up to as high as 50 percent. 
If this is true, then it becomes ob- 
vious that “involvement” is a 
much better technique than “lec- 
turing.” 


The Seminars 


Therefore, we decided that we 
would hold business climate semi- 
nars, with as many GE employees 
in the Rhode Island area partici- 
pating as was practicable. 

After careful planning and or- 
ganizing, some 220 Rhode Island 
GE employees participated in two 
seminars held in late February 
1958. These one-day seminars 
lasted from 2 p.m. in the after- 
noon until approximately 10 p.m. 
in the evening. 

Three topics were discussed 
each day. At the first seminar, the 
three topics were: 
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A lively discussion on unemployment compensation developed at one of the business climate seminars for 
GE employees held last year in February. Here the leader acts as a source of information on topic in question 


Unemployment Compensation 
2. Education 
3. Business Citizenship. 


The second seminar considered: 


1. State and Local Government 
Expenditures 


2. State and Local Government 
Revenues 


3. Metropolitan Government and 
Services. 


The format for each of the two 
seminars was _ identical. Three 
leading businessmen in the area 
were invited in to “kick off’ each 
seminar by making keynote talks 
on each of the topics to be dis- 
cussed, These men were chosen for 
their knowledge of and interest in 
the topic being considered by the 
seminar group. 

Following the keynote talks, 
those assembled broke up _ into 
small discussion groups of ap- 
proximately 10 apiece, for three 
separate discussion periods at each 
seminar. 

Therefore, when the discussion 
part of the seminar had been com- 
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pleted, every participant had had 
an opportunity to discuss each of 
the three topics on that particular 


day with the members of his 
group. 

In advance of the seminar, indi- 
viduals had been selected as so- 
called “resource men.” The re- 
sponsibility of these individuals 
was to become familiar with one 
particular topic. These men then 
acted as sources of information 
for the groups who were discuss- 
ing their topic. 

Each discussion group also had 
one person assigned as leader and 
reporter. These individuals were 
briefed beforehand on the _ tech- 
niques of leading a conference. 

Following dinner, each of the 
discussion group leaders made a 
brief (limited to five minutes) re- 
port on the key findings of his 
group on each topic. These find- 
ings included: 


Areas of agreement 
Areas of disagreement 
Areas least understood 


Pressing needs 


Significant or unusual ideas de- 
veloped. 


The success of these seminars 
exceeded our fondest hopes. We 
marveled to observe the bonfire of 
interest and awareness concerning 
matters affecting business climate 
which had been kindled overnight 
in those who participated. 

Taxation, instead of baseball, 
became the hot-stove-league topic 
of conversation. Individuals reap- 
praised their own personal re- 
sponsibilities to their community 
and to their business. Employee- 
participants wrote letters to the 
editor of the local press concern- 
ing the inequities in the local un- 
employment compensation law. 
They demanded of us that they be 
allowed to continue their work in 
business climate which had been 
just begun at the seminars. As one 
participant expressed it, “We have 
only raised the curtain.”’ 

In response to a feed-back ques- 
tionnaire on the seminar, 73 per- 
cent of the wiring device depart- 
ment participants expressed a will- 
ingness to continue their activity 
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Among the GE executives who addressed seminar partici- 
pants was Bradford W. Kenyon, then a plant manager 


in various areas of business cli- 
mate on their own time! 


Study Groups 


To implement this request, a 
“Business Climate Study Group 
Program” was launched in our de- 
partment last September. Six such 
groups were formed—five in Prov- 
idence and one in Newport—for 
further study and, if deemed ap- 
propriate, action in various areas 
of business climate. To date, 94 
wiring device department em- 
ployees are participating on a vol- 
untary basis. 

These groups meet on their own 
time but usually in departmental 
conference rooms. 

Each study group is autono- 
mous. They elect their own of- 
ficers (usually limited to a chair- 
man, vice-chairman, and_ secre- 
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tary); they determine their own 
agenda; and invite in speakers and 
guests. 

In Newport, the study group is 
engaged in making a business cli- 
mate survey concentrating on 
their own community. 

The Providence groups are 
working in five different areas: 


Unemployment Compensation 
State and Local Taxes, Services 
Education 

Industrial Development 
Government and Politics. 


Some of the programs already 
conducted by these study groups 
include: 

1. A four-man panel, invited to 


discuss a proposed “home rule” 
charter for a local city. On the 


panel were representatives of both 
political parties, plus individuals 
speaking both for and against the 
proposed charter. 


2. A meeting with a prominent 
state fiscal officer to discuss ex- 
penditures in the public welfare 
field. 


3. A presentation by a local 
school committee chairman, speak- 
ing on a proposed bond issue for 
a new high school. 


4. A city planner was invited to 
tell of what city planning encom- 
passes and what had been done in 
this area in his community. 


5. A local political reporter told 
the how of practical politics. 


6. A representative of a private 
industrial park developer spoke of 
the plans—and also the problems 
—facing Rhode Island in the area 
of industrial development. 


The effect of this program has 
spread just as surely and as swift- 
ly as the ripples that follow the 
dropping of pebbles in a still pond. 
Local community leaders in all 
fields—religious, political, busi- 
ness, education, and so forth 
have become conscious of this ac- 
tivity and have expressed con- 
siderable interest in it. Our people 
have become a great deal more 
sophisticated and knowledgeable 
regarding the importance of a fa- 
vorable business climate to their 
own personal progress and pros- 
perity. 

One study group is already in 
an “action” program. The educa- 
tion group is attempting to de- 
termine for themselves the facts 
in a school facilities situation in 
one of our local communities. 
They have conducted a carefully 
planned opinion survey of a rep- 
resentative number of local cit- 
izens to learn what the voters 
think on this particular issue. 
They’re also making a study to 
determine for themselves the ca- 
pacities of the existing facilities 
and what the enrollments will be 
in the future. 

From this study, the group 
hopes to be able to make recom- 
mendations that will allow the 
community to meet its needs with- 
out overexpenditures and unneces- 
sarily high taxes. 

If this experiment in improving 
business climate through employee 
communications can be successful 
in Rhode Island, then it can also 
be successful in your community 
and your state. It’s worth a try, 
isn’t it? 
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of Office Procedures at Hotpoint, 


is also president of the Office Man- 


agement Association of Chicago 


Challenge Your Office Procedures 


With These Five Concepts 


By John R. Crowley 


many years, the whole field 
of clerical methods improve- 
ment and cost control was one of 
the least-exploited profit-improve- 
ment opportunities in the average 
American business. 

The ‘“experts’’—consultants, sys- 
tems personnel, teachers, and office 
managers—were generally agreed 
that in the average office close to 
10 percent of the clerical effort ex- 
pended was being wasted on jobs 
that should never be performed at 
all; and that close to 20 percent 
was being dissipated on jobs that 
could be performed in an easier, 
faster, and less-expensive manner. 
On top of that, the remaining 70 
percent of the work was being 
handled at something between 60 
and 70 percent efficiency. 

Today, this problem is receiving 
more attention than any other 
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phase of business management, as 
evidenced by the fact that associa- 
tions concerned specifically with 
the problems of office operation 
such as the National Office Man- 
agement Association, the Systems 
and Procedures Association, and 
the National Machine Account- 
ants Association—are growing as 
fast as they are. 

More evidence is supplied by the 
increase in the number of confer- 
ences, clinics, seminars, and work- 
shops concerned with methods im- 
provement; by the increase in the 
number, circulation 
of magazines and services in the 
field; and by the increase in the 
number of formal systems organi- 


volume, and 


zations in leading companies. 
More and more, management is 

beginning to realize that many 

most—office 


possibly operations 


can be accomplished faster, easier, 
and more economically if we will 
just take the time to study them 
and question the need for doing 
them the way we are; and if we 
will keep an open mind in the 
search for solutions to our prob- 
lems, 

More and more, management is 
coming to recognize that clerical 
methods improvement may very 
well be one of the major possible 
sources of increased profits. 

Thus, focusing attention on cler- 
ical costs and clerical operations is 
essentially what is new in the of- 
fice procedures field. That it can 
involve use of new equipment, new 
systems concepts, is only inciden- 
tal to the process. In many cases, 
it also involves returning to man- 
ual methods and equipment and to 
those concepts we have used for 
many years. 
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The Five Concepts 


There are five basic concepts in- 
volved in the analysis and evalua- 
tion of office procedures. They are 
concepts that can be, and are be- 
ing, applied effectively in large 
and small companies by _ super- 
visors, accountants, office man- 
agers, systems men, and consult- 
ants, 

They are concepts that apply 
equally well, and are equally nec- 
essary, whether simple mechani- 
zation is being considered or 
whether it is integrated data proc- 
essing, tabulating, or electronic 
data processing. They are: 


1. All operations should be ques- 
tioned and evaluated, and all un- 
necessary and unprofitable opera- 
tions eliminated. 


2. Original source data should be 
used to eliminate posting to or re- 
copying of records. 


3. Wherever possible, operations 
should be combined to avoid recopy- 
ing. 


4. Wherever possible, source data 
should be captured for reuse in sub- 
sequent operations. 


5. Wherever possible, multiple op- 
erations should be performed auto- 
matically. 


How can these concepts be made 
to apply to a specific situation? 
Let’s start with the first one, 
wherein all operations are to be 
subjected to questioning in the 
hope that the unnecessary ones 
can be found out and eliminated. 
Do you do any of these things in 
your office (or anything like 
them) ? 


Unnecessary Operations 


Do you type an individually ad- 
dressed envelope to mail purchase 
orders to vendors, or invoices or 
statements to customers, when a 
window envelope could be used? 
One of our large and very profit- 
able manufacturing companies 
typed 60,000 such envelopes a year 
for over 10 years. 

Do you file a copy of all cor- 
respondence answering purely rou- 
tine inquiries from your cus- 
tomers? If so, why? What would 
happen if you didn’t have a copy? 
A large publishing company in 
Chicago found it possible to put 
two file clerks on more productive 
work by simply abandoning the 
practice. 

Do you send out both invoices 
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and statements to your customers 
whether or not they pay by in- 
voice? Do you know that your cus- 
tomers really want or need state- 
ments? A large machinery com- 
pany in Des Moines, Iowa, recently 
checked 5,000 customers receiving 
statements and found that only 
500 needed them. Net savings— 
$10,000. 

Are you spending money check- 
ing vendors’ invoices far in excess 
of the value of errors caught? This 
proposal is usually a shock to ac- 
countants, and, obviously, each 
company must evaluate its own 
practice. However, one medium- 
sized manufacturing company in 
Moline, Ill., found that it was 
spending $2,500 a year to catch 
$100 worth of errors. 

Must you write a receiving re- 
port for every item received? A 
component of General Electric 
Company uses a copy of the ven- 
dors’ packing list and avoids a 
costly typing job on receiving re- 
ports. 

Are you writing out your in- 
voices and then typing them to 
impress a customer by its appear- 
ance, when the bill goes to a clerk 
whose only interest is in seeing 
that it is paid? More and more 
companies are abandoning this 
practice. One large farm imple- 
ment company in [Illinois esti- 
mated that $33,000 a year was 
saved by eliminating this typing 
operation. 

These are just a few examples 
of the application of a basic con- 
cept. The key questions to be asked 
are these: “What is the worst that 
would happen if the work were 
not done at all?” and, “Is the 
benefit that accrues from the op- 
eration greater than the cost of 
doing it?” 


Using the Original Source 


One of the more recent~develop- 
ments in office procedures con- 
cerns the increasing use of origi- 
nal source documents to: avoid re- 
copying. For example, invoice 
copies are sometimes filed as an 
accounts receivable record, rather 
than making a posting to an ac- 
counts receivable ledger. This is 
the old “bookless’’ bookkeeping 
method used by the corner grocer. 
Remington Rand has a _ housing 
system for it called SUIAP—Sim- 
plified Unit Invoice Accounting 
Plan. 

In some companies it is the 
practice to write penciled answers 
on original letters, making a 
photocopy if a file copy is needed. 


Almost all forms manufacturers 
have snap-out interoffice memo 
forms where two copies of a memo 
are received, the reply is written 
at the bottom, and the reply sec- 
tion is snapped out and returned, 
with each party to the exchange 
having a complete record of the 
correspondence for his own file. 

Another trick used by some 
companies is to post customer pay- 
ments from his check, then micro- 
film or photocopy the check as a 
record of payment to avoid writ- 
ing a cash receipt slip. 

Salesmen’s reports are often 
placed on dictating discs or sleeves 
and replayed at the home office, 
avoiding transcribing. Sometimes 
comments or replies are added to 
the same dictating medium, and 
returned to the salesman. 

A common practice is to set up 
purchasing specifications for re- 
petitive items on inventory cards 
and then forward the cards, or 
duplicates of them, to the purchas- 
ing department as a traveling req- 
uisition to avoid typing another 
requisition. 

A final example of this second 
concept in action is the use of peg 
strips to record sales and inven- 
tory data, shingling these forms 
on a pegboard, and then accumu- 
lating summary strips. Jewel Tea 
Company is one that has used the 
system extensively and effectively 
in accumulating route reports. 


Combining Operations 


The third concept calls for com- 
bining operations to avoid recopy- 
ing wherever possible. In a pur- 
chasing routine, for instance, it is 
not uncommon to copy all purchas- 
ing specifications on a purchase 
requisition, recopy all this data on 
a purchase order, recopy again on 
a receiving report, and finally re- 
copy part of the data on a voucher. 

It is also common for a sales- 
man to write an order, the factory 
to recopy this data on a packing 
list and a separate bill of lading, 
a district office to recopy on an 
acknowledgment form, a _ billing 
unit to recopy on an invoice, and 
an accounts receivable unit to re- 
copy on an accounts receivable 
ledger card. 

Some form combinations which 
may be considered to advantage 
are purchase order and requisition 
sets; purchase order and receiving 
sets; order acknowledgment, pack- 
ing list, and invoice sets; packing 
list and bill-of-lading sets; payroll 
boards to write checks, employee 
ledgers, and payroll journals; ac- 
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“One medium-sized firm found tt war spending 
$2,500 a year to catch $100 worth of errors” 


counts payable boards to write 
voucher records, check and remit- 
tance advice and unit distribution 
checks; and accounts receivable 
boards to write sales journal, ac- 
counts receivable ledger cards and 
customer statements, or post si- 
multaneously a cash_ receipts 
ledger and the customer ledger. 


Capturing Source Data for 
Reuse 


Here, in the fourth basic concept 
for improving office procedures, we 
have the wonderful world of inte- 
grated data processing where 
source data is recorded in a form 
that can be used to reproduce 
other data in subsequent opera- 
tions. 

Before the recent development 
of the so-called ‘common _lan- 
guage” equipment, this concept 
existed every time we created a 
reproducing master capable of re- 
producing other documents in sub- 
sequent operations. 

A typical and widely used ex- 
ample of this technique is the pro- 
cedure wherein a reproducing mas- 
ter (hectograph, Multilith, or Oza- 
lid) is added to an invoice ac- 
knowledgment set. This master, 
when sent to a billing unit, is used 
later to reproduce invoice copies 
after prices, terms, conditions of 
sale, and shipping instructions 
have been added to it. A similar 
application involves adding a re- 
producing master to a salesman’s 
order so that a packing list may 
be reproduced later. In another 
application, a reproducing master 
is added to an acknowledgment 
form to produce a packing list or 
bill of lading. 

In still another example, many 
companies prepare their purchase 
requisitions on reproducing mas- 
ters. When vendor information is 
added to the master, purchase or- 
ders and/or receiving report copies 
are reproduced. 

In more recent times, there have 
been more advanced developments 
which include producing perfo- 
rated paper tapes or punched 
cards as a byproduct of adding, 
calculating, or typing operations. 
Following this same concept of 
capturing source data for later re- 
use, it is possible to punch numeric 
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and alphabetic data into punched 
paper tapes or tab cards with any 
of the following pieces of office 
machinery: adding machines, non- 
calculating typewriters, calculat- 
ing typewriters, rotary calculating 
equipment, sending and receiving 
communications equipment, book- 
keeping machines, and addressing 
machines. Tapes so punched can 
be used to produce other tape, to 
activate other similar machines, to 
convert to punched cards to be 
used in tabulating or computer 
equipment, or as direct input for 
computing equipment. 

Two typical examples of this 
procedure in action may well be 
given here. The first is in the area 
of order-writing and billing, the 
second in purchasing-receiving. 

In the first, an order-service unit 
acknowledges a customer order on 
a noncalculating typewriter. As a 
byproduct, a paper tape is punched 
which carries all shipping and bill- 
ing data. The tape is placed on a 
sending teletypewriter which 
transmits the data simultaneously 
to the shipping point and to the 
tabulating department. 

At the shipping point, data is 
received on a combined packing 
list and bill of lading. Shipment is 
made, and shipping data is noted 
on the packing list which is mailed 
to tabulating. Tabulating, in the 
meantime, has received shipping 
and billing data from order service 
in the form of a hard copy and 
reperforated tape. The _ reperfo- 
rated tape is run through a tape- 
to-card converter, resulting in a 
billing deck of tab cards. 

When the shipping data is re- 
ceived, tabulating punches it into 
cards which are collated with the 
billing deck. The combined cards 
are used to prepare invoices, sales 
statistical reports, and inventory 
reports. 

In the second area, that of pur- 
chasing-receiving, a purchase req- 
uisition is prepared on a noncalcu- 
lating typewriter which produces 
a punched paper tape containing 
all product’ specifications. This 
tape is mailed to the purchasing 
department. 

Purchasing uses the tape as in- 
put for another noncalculating 
typewriter which types 70 percent 
of the purchase order. The rest of 


the purchasing data is added 
manually. All information from 
the original requisition tape and 
the manual entry is reproduced on 
an edge-punched card. This card 
and a copy of the purchase order 
are sent to the receiving depart- 
ment, 

When the material ordered ar- 
rives, receiving pulls the purchase 
order and the edge-punched card, 
uses the card as input to a tele- 
typewriter to produce 90 percent 
of the receiving report, and man- 
ually adds the remaining informa- 
tion. Simultaneously with this typ- 
ing, the receiving data is auto- 
matically transmitted to accounts 
payable, production control, and 
inventory control as notice of re- 
ceipt of the material. 


Automatic Multiple Operations 


The final concept concerns the 
performance of multiple opera- 
tions automatically. Some appli- 
cations of this are: 

The use of billing machines to 
type invoices, extend prices, and, 
possibly, accumulate sales totals. 

The use of bookkeeping ma- 
chines to post debits or credits, ac- 
cumulate debit or credit control 
totals, and calculate new balances. 

The use of typewriter card 
punches to simultaneously type in- 
voices or purchase orders and au- 
tomatically punch sales statistical 
cards or material-cost-distribution 
cards. 

The use of tabulating cards to 
perform a multitude of functions. 

Progress in the development of 
new and better office procedures is 
so rapid that even with a systems 
staff of 14 people, we at Hotpoint 
have difficulty keeping up. It 
sometimes appears that we are 
scarcely scratching the surface of 
our systems problems. Neverthe- 
less, the five basic concepts we 
have talked about here are the 
fundamental ones; fundamental to 
the control or reduction of clerical 
costs, 

When systematically applied to 
office problems, every office man- 
ager, supervisor, and staff person 
working under them can use one 
or more of the concepts to make a 
vigorous and successful attack on 
mounting office costs. 
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Arthur B. Homer of Bethlehem 
Steel Co. made news, even in the 


To All Bethlehem Employees: 


As the new year begins, activity at our plants 
is reflecting the general revival in business. 
Operations are at a level well above the low 
point of last spring. We look forward to an 
improved year for Bethlehem in 1959. 


Recession periods are never pleasant and unfor- 
tunately they bring hardships. But there are 
lessons to be learned from a recession. It 
stimulates us to reduce costs. It intensifies 
our efforts toward improved operating practices 
and better products. Then, when better times 
return, we have improved our ability to compete 
in a growing market for steel, to increase our 
sales, and to enlarge job opportunities. 


Reducing costs and improving quality are not the 
responsibility of management alone, but call for 
continuous effort all along the line. This is a 
task in which everyone can and must help—it 
cannot be left to "George" to do it. 


A little arithmetic may cast new light on the 
vital importance of watching costs. For each 
dollar of earnings in 1957, Bethlehem had to 
sell about 14 dollars' worth of its products. 
Under the reduced volume of business available 
last year, we had to sell about 18 dollars' 
worth of products to make a dollar of earnings. 
To put it another way, every dollar we can save 
today in the performance of our jobs is equiva-— 
lent to increasing our sales by 18 dollars. 
Every dollar we can save through lower costs is 
a dollar that can be used to provide new and 
improved equipment, more research and develop— 
ment, and better material resources. Thus each 
dollar saved will be helping Bethlehem to grow 
and be more competitive, to produce better 
steels, and to attract investors' capital to 
our business. 


We cannot stand still. We must grow or we will 
fall behind. The future of Bethlehem is vital 
to all of us. 


Making Employees 
Cost-Conscious 
An AMERICAN BUSINESS Survey 


URELY it is a sign of the times 
that this letter by President of the daily New York Times. 


highly selective business section 


Hundreds of such letters have 
been written before. But an imag- 


inative restating of the employee's 
self-interest in cost control proved 
newsworthy. 

Why? 

Because of the awareness that 
cost-control campaigns, like mili- 
tary ones, are won or lost by the 
foot soldiers in the front lines. 
And businessmen these days can 
be expected to have great interest 
in anything having to do with the 
subject. 

In the 18 months since the econ- 
omy took its sharp dip, rare is the 
company that did not institute a 
cost-cutting program. One, indeed, 
even went so far as to appoint a 
vice-president in charge of cost re- 
duction. Most such programs prob- 
ably did much more long-range 
harm than short-range good. 

The ones that worked the best 
were not the across-the-board 
guillotining activated by a presi- 
dential push on the panic button. 
The ones that worked the best had 
begun, slowly and painstakingly, 
long before the recession forced 
such a reaction. 

Depending on the size and type 
of company, these programs use 
many different techniques and ap- 
proaches. But all the good ones 
share one common characteristic: 
a consistent effort to show em- 
ployees that their contributions 
are crucial and will repay them 
personal dividends. 

On the individual employee rests 
the success or failure of the cam- 
paign. It is sung in the Song of 
Solomon, ‘Take us the foxes, the 
little foxes, that spoil the vines: 
for our vines have tender grapes.” 

This truth prompted a survey of 
what some representative, well- 
managed companies were doing to 
make their employees cost-con- 
scious. 

Man-hours, being the most per- 
ishable and just about the most 
precious of all the things a com- 
pany purchases, receive appro- 
priate attention. One company, an 
eastern manufacturer, reports that 
it heightened time-consciousness 
by showing workers how little of 
their working day was working 
for the company. 

“We did some calculating,” the 
executive vice-president reports, 
“and were able to present our em- 
ployees with a believable set of 
figures that showed they only had 
33 minutes out of an eight-hour 
day in which to work for the com- 
pany’s profits. The other seven 
hours and 27 minutes went for 
materials, wages, supplies, taxes, 
maintenance, and all fixed ex- 
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penses. The remaining few min- 
utes of the workday are the ones 
in which the company must make 
a profit if it is to stay in business 
and—among other’ things—con- 
tinue to provide jobs to em- 
ployees.”’ 

The phrase, “believable set of 
figures,” merits at least a mo- 
ment’s reflection. Most workers, 
like most foot soldiers, are gen- 
erally rather cynical and wary lest 
they be exploited. Cost-reduction 
campaigns that are couched in 
rah-rah terms—‘“Do or die for 
dear old Amalgamated Shoddy 
Mills, Inc.”—will win nothing but 
hoarse guffaws from the troops. 
And deservedly so. 

Campaigns that heckle and 
haggle over penny-wise, pound- 
foolish, picayunish items can hard- 
ly be expected to inspire heroic or 
consistent efforts. A more fruitful 
approach is to set realistic but 
substantial goals. By itself, a 
“Turn Out the Lights” campaign 
will probably not attain that 
modest objective permanently- 
no, not even if exhortatory tags 
are festooned on every light in the 
building. 

The program should appeal, in 
an artful and sincere way, to the 
worker’s enlightened self-interest. 
It should make sense to the rank 
and file. It should also make dol- 
lars and cents. 

While it would be dangerous 
oversimplification to report that 
all that is needed is good communi- 
cation, that is certainly important. 
Employees have to be conscious of 
costs and motivated to do all they 
can to control them. And com- 
munication, in a more humble use 
of the word, can help simply by 
spreading useful _ information 
around, . 

This was demonstrated by an 
experience of Arthur W. Dover, 
conservation engineer for Repub- 
lic Aviation Corp., when he started 
to publish a bulletin, ‘Cost Cuts,” 
for the company’s supervisors. He 
reports: 

“The bulletin is helping to bring 
together the proper people to solve 
specific problems. For example, 
the very first issue carried an item 
on drilling ‘problem’ metals. The 
superintendent of a_ fabricating 
shop complained that, although his 
workers were using the deep ni- 
trided drills recommended in the 
bulletin, they nevertheless were 
not getting good tool utilization. 

“This information was quickly 
forwarded to the company’s drill- 
ing expert. He discovered that the 
minimum speed of the drill motors 
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was much too high. He procured 
slower motors, and the shop’s drill 
usage was greatly improved. Nor- 
mally, without this means of com- 
munication, this foreman would 
have gone on living with his prob- 
lem.”’ 

As it is in many large com- 
panies, Republic’s cost-control 
(“conservation”) program is cen- 
tered in each department, rather 
than in the conservation depart- 
ment. Mr. Dover functions as “a 
stimulator, an information center, 
and a management reporter.” 

“In some cases,” he declared, 
“the cost-reduction activities of a 
particular department are plant- 
wide. For example, the engineer- 
ing department’s ‘reliability pro- 
gram’ utilizes posters and table 


It's the little foxes that eat the grapes 


cards in its promotions. This is a 


long-term campaign directed at 
creating reliability in preliminary 
design, and carrying it throughout 
the entire cycle of production.” 

B. H. Teegarden, personnel of- 
ficer for a Berkeley, Calif., insur- 
ance company, described another 
fairly typical procedure: “Our 
main problem of waste stems from 
improper use of our expensive of- 
fice equipment and supplies. We 
have incorporated corrective ma- 
terial into our regular training 
program for supervisors and also 
try to develop cost-consciousness 


in our secretaries and other office 
workers by means of a series of 
talks.”’ 

While one-shot programs are 
rarely more than a temporary pal- 
liative, sometimes an “Operation 
Cost-Cut” can be timed to a spe- 
cial, single objective. This can gen- 
erate employee interest that can 
be incorporated into a permanent 
program. T. O. Perry, personnel 
manager of the Arkansas-Louisi- 
ana Gas Company, reports that 
while the importance of economi- 
cal operation has been stressed at 
the department-head level, an ‘“Op- 
eration Clean-up” produced three 
million pounds of scrap material 
that was sold for junk; as well as 
material and equipment worth ap- 
proximately $20,000 that was re- 
claimed and returned to stock. 

“The program,” Mr. Perry 
states, ‘“‘was launched as an impor- 
tant phase of the company’s em- 
phasis on economy and efficiency. 
It will be a continuing program, 
with all points on the system en- 
couraged to accumulate, in a neat 
and orderly way, scrap from 
everyday work. It will be sold 
from time to time on an orderly, 
systematic basis.” 

The company’s employee pub- 
lication was effectively used in the 
opening phase of this campaign. 

The personnel manager of a 
household goods moving firm re- 
ports, ‘We have worked primarily 
through our department managers 
with verbal and written communi- 
cations. We have not appealed 
directly to employees because our 
emphasis has been on developing 
supervisory responsibility in all 
facets of our operation.” 

Other companies make_ rank- 
and-file workers much more re- 
sponsible. Representative of these 
is a farm-equipment manufactur- 
ing corporation, the training direc- 
tor of which reports, “Excessive 
scrap due to the employee's fault 
is dealt with through lower wage 
payments and/or reprimands.” 

In more than 75 percent of the 
companies that contributed their 
experience to this survey, the 
supervisor is very much the key 
man in programs designed to 
make employees cost-conscious, As 
one respondent put it, “If super- 
vision isn’t cost-minded, you might 
as well forget about trying to in- 
still such awareness in your em- 
ployees.”’ 

Cost-conscious employees tend 
to be more frugal with the com- 
pany’s time and material. The 
little foxes leave the grapes alone. 
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CBratasClosoorialee s Sebbenateee 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES WHITE PLAINS. NEw York / ROckwau 1.1300 


CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS PERSONNEL J OPEecian 
PEPLY TOF O BOX 30. WHITE PLAINS NY CAGLE ADDRESS 248CcO 


SELDEN: MERWYN 


IDENTIFICATION 


The subject is fifty-four years of age, married and native born. It 
was established through available directories that the subject was 
born in Chicago, Illinois on June 2, 1904, the son of the late Gordon 
Selden. The subject's father was a very successful industrialist and 
for many years had appeared as the principal in s Chicago machine 
foundry which carried bis name. During bis lifetime the father is 
known to accummulated a fortune of multi-million dollar proportions. 
At the time of bis death some years ago he provided substantial funds 
for the use of the subject. Details of this are contained below. 






portion of his lifetime the subject has been known 
bis youth be acquired a wide reputation as a free 
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REPUTATION 
east four marriages. His first 
The subject was born of wealthy and bi 
reared under conditions of wealth. He inascial ond seciel circus 


nce at better type schools and is 











A check was made of court records in Greater 
district court for the Southern District and indicate the subje 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy in the Southern District on 
December 12, 1941, listing liabilities of #347,218.00 and no assets. 
He was discharged from bankruptcy or January 4, 1942. 


POLICE RECORD 
We do not find any police record for the subject. 


EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 


The subject was originally engaged on his own account as a securities 
broker operating under the style Selden & Company. He was so engaged 
a period of appr ly ten years until about 1930, when the 
membership was sold. 
bouses until 












FINANCIAL STATUS 


It is the opinion of our informants that the subject represents a very 
limited personal net worth. We were unable to determine the amount of 
bis unsecured outstanding obligationg, buy there are judgements recorded 
against his name amounting to over $25,000. 


By: #16 
For: #406 

























What You Don’t 
Know 


(about your employees) 


CAN 
Hurt You 


By Edward M. Ryan 


Editor, Dartnell Employee Relations Service 
and Contributing Editor, AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS 


N our capitalist democracy, the 

people who work for a business 
are still its very heart and soul. 
Employees at every level are the 
ones who may raise it to vast suc- 
cesses or cause it untold damage, 
no matter what the status of 
equipment, financing, or market 
conditions. 

The problem of personnel selec- 
tion is thus one that has weighed 
heavily upon businessmen, even 
the most successful ones, from 
time immemorial. 

“If I had only known!” is the 
frequently heard lament of many 
who realize that, despite their 
careful consideration of several 
candidates and the considered re- 
view of references submitted, they 
have been hurt more by poor em- 
ployee choices than by any other 
phase of their business operation. 

As scientific as are American 
methods of vocational and psy- 
chological testing, and as well 
trained as are our modern per- 
sonnel directors, it is obvious that 
no foolproof method of employee 
selection has yet been devised. 

It has been proved though, from 
experience, that businessmen and 
personnel directors can make the 
ultimately perfect choice nine 
times out of 10 when all the cor- 
rect information has been made 
available to them. But business has 
found that, with few exceptions, it 
does not have the time, facilities, 
or even skills to go out into the 
field and do a thorough back- 
grounder on all men applying for 
positions. 

The result of this need for spe- 
cialized service has been the de- 
velopment of a few outstanding in- 
vestigative agencies specializing in 
the speedy and economic provision 
of background reports to help man- 
agement make an informed hiring 
decision. 

Through staff men and stringers, 
they are able to cover any city in 
the world to check police files and 
personal history—of a foreman 
who had worked in Seattle, or a 
principal in a big negotiation who 
had business interests in San 
Juan, 

Contrary to those who believe 
the machine age has displaced man 
with all his foibles, the effort go- 
ing into the screening of bench- 
workers, clerks, sales managers, 
and top executives would tend to 
indicate that we are still in an age 
(whether it be the last or not) of 
the primacy of the human ele- 
ment, 

The rapid development of ac- 
ceptance of outside personnel in- 
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vestigation—-with the number of 
companies using it and cases in- 
vestigated more than doubled over 
the previous year—has permitted 
the efficient production of reports 
at nominal cost, averaging no 
more than 10 percent of a first 
week’s salary. The blossoming of a 
market for the employee investi- 
gator has also facilitated his ex- 
pansion of coverage to include 
trained field men everywhere. 

Bates Associates of White 
Plains, N. Y., one of the Nation’s 
foremost specialists in employee 
investigation, has screened more 
than 25,000 job applicants for 
large and small American busi- 
nesses during the past two years. 
These cases ranged from persons 
checked entirely in one city to re- 
ports that were compilations of 
findings by investigators in various 
cities and countries. 

The youthful and dynamic presi- 
dent of Bates Associates, Noel 
Bates, who also heads the West- 
chester Credit Bureau, stresses the 
value of investigation service as a 
preventive rather than policing 
measure. 

“I echo the opinions of others in 
the field when I urge the use of 
personnel investigation in its 
fullest application—as a routine, 
rather than spot checks. Only in 
100 percent screening is the true 
measure of value obtained with 
the absolute insurance that the 


procedure—the investigator dis- 
covered the man had lived in a city 
unlisted on his application. 

The routine police check in that 
city showed the man had a record 
of arrest for arson; that the 
police psychologist had declared he 
possessed pyromaniacal tenden- 
cies. 

Not all cases investigated are as 
dramatic. In fact, files show that 
87 percent of all applicants inves- 
tigated prove to be honest and re- 
liable. It is the screening of the 
potentially harmful minority, in- 
vestigators and personnel directors 
point out, which is the objective. 
It is the weeding out of these per- 
sons that has enabled personnel 
investigation to pay for itself 100 
times over when viewed in terms 
of damage averted. 

The importance of the interna- 
tional aspect of the employee in- 
vestigation operation cannot be 
belittled. A very recent investiga- 
tion conducted is a case in point; 
though, unlike the paint factory, 
it involved the hiring of only one 
man—a key executive for the loan 
department of a New York State 
bank. 

Here, too, personal discussion 
with a former employer, though 
he commented favorably, revealed 
the unreported fact that the appli- 
cant had left to take over a similar 
post in a South American city a 
year ago. The field man in that 


for top executives or 
associates, 

One of the universally acknowl- 
edged advantages of outside per- 
sonnel investigation is that it frees 
personnel from the responsibility 
of checking on references supplied, 
by going one important step fur- 
ther—by getting valid personal es- 
timates from all former work- 
places, listed and unlisted in a re- 
sume. 

It has been conclusively proved 
that in many cases, the judgment 
an ex-boss will give in a personal 
interview with a trained man may 
hardly resemble that given in an- 
swer to a questionnaire, a letter, 
or even phone call. 

In most instances, and there are 
thousands of case histories in the 
files of investigative agencies, em- 
ployers kindly lean over backward 
to avoid a negative report on 
someone they may have fired for 
gross incompetence, violence 
against a foreman, or even 
thievery. Time eases the pain for 
an employer so long as he is not in 
the position of having to consider 
the man for re-employment. 

Cases also crop up where in- 
justice is done the applicant be- 
cause of an impersonal reference 
check. For example, Mr. Bates tells 
of a questionnaire on a highly 
qualified secretary which fell into 
the hands of a jealous co-worker 
at her former place of employment 


prospective 


How much of his past does a prospective employee tell you? 


Even checking recommendations may not be sufficient to reveal 


misfits and potentially dangerous 
individuals will be eliminated,” 
Mr. Bates said. 

Charges, he pointed out, are 
usually adjusted for companies au- 
thorizing routine checks on all in- 
coming personnel, so that the total 
cost may not be higher than for 
spot checks while protection re- 
ceived is multiplied. 

Mr. Bates cited one recent case 
to illustrate the need for total 
coverage as a routine in contract- 
ing for employee investigation: 

A new paint and varnish fac- 
tory in the Midwest asked for a 
low-cost minimum Police & Liti- 
gation check on 130 workers ap- 
plying to staff the plant. Of these 
people, 129 were checked out as 
reliable. But in investigating the 
home neighborhood of one—as is 
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potentially dangerous tendencies 


city reported back quickly. The 
man was well known there. He 
had left bills and debts amounting 
to more than $3,000 before his 
sudden departure. 

He didn’t become the loan officer 
of the bank. 

Investigative agencies do not act 
as judges or juries. Their job is 
simply to turn over all verified 
pertinent information gathered by 
experienced investigators, to per- 
mit an informed decision by the 
employer or personnel officer. 

Investigation services generally 
come in three regular packages: a 
check of police, credit records, and 
present residence (usually for 
lowest-echelon workers); a “B”’ re- 
port or 10-year check of residence, 
employment, and CPL informa- 
tion; and the lifetime “A” report 


in another city. The girl was given 
a very poor report which, in view 
of her appearance and skills, the 
personnel director couldn’t quite 
understand. A personal call by a 
field investigator quickly brought 
the true judgment from her for- 
mer employer who had actually 
been very sorry to see the secre- 
tary leave 

The investigation of more than 
25,000 employee cases has given 
Noel Bates and his staff something 
of an insight into the likes and 
dislikes (especially the latter) of 
American employers. They find the 
factors which have the strongest 
negative influence on _ personnel 
directors and employers involve 
evasions and falsifications in appli- 
cation statements. 

Bates lists the top four causes of 
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prospective employee turndown: 


1. Unreported police records. 

2. Litigation records; also un- 
listed and financial difficulties 
which impair a worker’s efficiency 
and, sometimes, integrity. 

3. A background showing in- 
ability to co-operate cheerfully 
with fellow workers and super- 
visors. 

4. A record of alcoholism cou- 
pled with excessive absenteeism. 


The factors of most concern to 
employers vary, of course, from 
industry to industry. 

Bankers are most interested in 
credit ratings, on the theory a man 
who can’t handle his own money 
shouldn’t be entrusted with that of 
others. 

Real-estate men, hiring janitors 
who are given access to apart- 
ments and offices, want to know 
primarily about police records. Oil 
companies, hiring workers for 
overseas projects in tense areas, 
check on personal habits and pos- 
sible addictions. Industrial em- 
ployers especially frown on ab- 
senteeism; and so on, ad infinitum. 

As has been seen, employee in- 
vestigation is not by any means a 
one-way street. It serves to bene- 
fit the qualified job applicant as 
much as the employer. In many 
instances, where applicants are 
haphazardly screened, the compe- 
tent man could easily lose out to 
the charlatan, to the loss of both 
job seeker and management. 

Last year, Mr. Bates reports, a 
leading pharmaceutical outfit al- 
most turned down a man applying 
for a job as research chemist be- 
cause of his poor appearance and 
vagueness about references. A 
thorough check by the investiga- 
tive agency showed him to be a 
brilliant, if slightly unconventional 
and nervous, person—who has 
since made thousands of dollars 
for the company and himself. 

The reputable national person- 
nel investigation agencies will re- 
veal information only to their 
clients, will not reveal the name of 
their clients, and will accept work 
only from bona fide employers or 
legitimate business persons. 

Many business organizations 
find a tremendous advantage not 
only in personnel screening, but in 
having an outstanding investiga- 
tive agency on call which can ef- 
ficiently and economically conduct 

for its regular clients—any num- 
ber of special investigations to 
provide valuable information 
necessary to the conduct of busi- 
ness. 
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Founder Retires 


ETIRING as president and 

chairman of the board of The 
Dartnell Corporation, J. C. Aspley, 
former editor of AMERICAN BusI- 
NESS, said “Good-by” to his col- 
leagues in January at the annual 
stockholders’ meeting. 

Leaving the corporation he 
founded 41 years ago, Mr. Aspley 
will be succeeded as president by 
B. Gordon Fyfe, formerly vice- 
president in charge of sales. 

Dartnell Publications, Inc., mag- 
azine publishing subsidiary of The 
Dartnell Corporation, will be 
headed by Charles F. Johnson, 
who remains as editor of AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS. 


More Changes 


Other changes in The Dartnell 
Corporation organization were the 
appointment of E. H. Shanks, for- 
mer executive vice-president, to 
chairman of the board; and the 
election of C. M. Weld as vice- 
president and secretary. M. O. 
Lundin, treasurer, was appointed 
vice-president and general man- 


From Dartnell 


ager, as well as president of J. C. 
Aspley, Inc. (Dartnell Press), an- 
other subsidiary of the corpora- 
tion. 

L. L. Lewis was appointed vice- 
president and editorial director; 
and T. E. Meehan was made vice- 
president of J. C. Aspley, Inc. 


Parting Gift 


As a parting gift, the publishing 
company’s directors presented Mr. 
Aspley (right) with a power tool 
for his numerous do-it-yourself 
projects. Said Mr. Shanks (left), 
“We know you like to keep busy, 
so here is a high-powered toy for 
you to play with.” 

Mr. Aspley will maintain an ac- 
tive interest in the business, serv- 
ing as chairman of the finance 
committee and as a _ director, 
among other duties. 

Besides publishing AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, Dartnell is a _ leading 
producer of management research 
publications and training mate- 
rials in areas of sales, personnel, 
and executive development. 
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Now—electronic dictation comes of age 
through McGraw-Edison’'s inventive heritage! 


Take the mike... 


see how the new M-E VOICEWRITER 
helps you break through the “time-barrier’”’ 
to new success! 


You'll take the mike . . . dictate . . . and sud- 
denly you'll realize that electronic dictation has 
come of age .. . that any other dictating method 


is now old-fashioned! 
You'll see how 70 years of experience in office 
correspondence . . . plus McGraw-Edison continu- 


ing research... have made this M-E VoicewriTER 
the finest dictating instrument ever built. Its 


VOICEWRITER 


features? All you would expect to find in the 


finest . . . and then some! 


Think we’ ve exaggerated ? We offer you a friendly 
challenge to “take the mike’’—see for your- 
self! Contact your nearby Edison VorcEwRITER 
representative now ... or write us at the address 
below. Once you take the mike . . . your talk will 


be our best sales talk! 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries, McGraw-Edison Co 
West Orange, N. J. In Canada: 32 Front St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
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Preparing a Prize Winning 
Annual Report 


By Harry N. Eidswick 


Treasurer, National Can Corporation 


If your annual report must satisfy the needs of many publics—your 


stockholders, customers, potential investors, the press, suppliers, and 


neighboring community—it must contain certain essential elements. 


Here's how National Can Corp. wove them into an award-winning report 


S long ago as the Elizabethan 
era, it was acknowledged 
that, as William Shakespeare said, 
the clothes oft proclaim the man. 
But only in comparatively recent 
times has it been recognized that 
the annual report invariably pro- 
claims the corporation. 

In the majority of instances, the 
annual report is the only direct 
communication the corporation has 
with the public. By the annual re- 
port the corporation is judged—at 
least for another year. 

While an annual report is essen- 
tially an accounting to stockhold- 
ers, its importance is by no means 
limited to this one public. The of- 
ficers and employees of a corpora- 
tion are also interested in the com- 


























pany they work for. Additionally, 
stock options and pension plan 
holdings of company stock are 
often involved in their future se- 
curity. Customers are interested in 
seeing how their supplier has fared 
and what it plans to do for them in 
the future. 

Potential investors obviously are 
interested. Brokers and_ security 
analysts find the annual report a 
solid foundation for evaluating the 
company. The financial press finds 
grist for articles in the annual re- 
port. Suppliers get an indication of 
the company’s future credit posi- 
tion. And the neighboring com- 
munity, educators, and students 
learn about the corporation and the 
industry through annual reports. 




















A Small Stockholder 


Many Objectives 


With all these “publics” to in- 
form, it follows that an annual re- 
port has many objectives. Beyond 
management’s primary obligation 
to report its stewardship to stock- 
holders, some of these objectives 
are: 


1. To build corporation prestige 
in the investment market. 


2. To create a market for future 
stock issues. 


3. To increase the availability of 
bank loans. 


4. To improve the corporation's 
position in possible mergers. 


5. To win stockholder confidence 
in management and support for 
major decisions or plans. 


6. To broaden the base of stock 
ownership. 


7. To block proxy fights and inva- 
sions by raiders. 


8. To inform employees about 
corporation operations. 


9. To strengthen relations with 
suppliers and customers, and to help 
line up new customers and suppliers. 


10. To obtain favorable recogni- 
tion in media. 


To communicate to the diverse 
publics and accomplish the numer- 
ous objectives, some corporations 
publish two different versions of 
their reports. This way, for in- 
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stance, the stockholder—whose in- 
terest is limited—and the security 
analyst—whose interest is broad 

-are reached by separate ap- 
proaches. The analyst wants all 
the facts (good and bad) about the 
corporation, with detailed figures. 
The stockholder typically is in- 
terested in only such high points 
as sales and earnings. And he shies 
away from accounting jargon, too 
many figures, and complicated 
charts. 

Many corporations, however, are 
able to tell their story effectively 
in a single report. To discuss what 
was required in our case, our pub- 
lic relations counsel, The Public 
Relations Board, was called in. 
The account supervisor met with 
our public relations steering com- 
mittee. 

This committee consists of a 
vice-president who handles opera- 
tional and administrative affairs 
and trade relations; the marketing 
manager; and myself, the treas- 
urer. Each member serves as the 
normal day-to-day contact with 
the account supervisor for matters 
within his particular field, and the 
committee as a whole serves as a 
policy board. 





The illustrations are by Steinberg 
from Stuart Chase's booklet, ‘‘How 
to Read an Annual Report.'’ Pub- 
lished by Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey). 
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What Were Your Sales for the Last Six Years? 


At this first meeting to discuss 
the annual report—only one of 
many that were held during each 
stage of the report’s development 

it was agreed that we could ac- 
complish our objectives and com- 
municate effectively to our vari- 
ous publics in a single report. This 
would, at the same time, hold 
down costs. 


Established Standards 


An effective annual report con- 
sists of certain appropriate infor- 
mation and_ essential financial 
data, as well as technical skill in 
communication and technical ex- 
cellence in design and execution. 

Financial World Magazine each 
year gives awards for the best an- 
nual reports of corporations. In 
judging this competition, the 
magazine has established a stand- 
ard for the content of good re- 
ports. According to this standard 
the principal elements of a good 
report are: 


1. A readable president's and/or 
chairman's letter. 


2. An adequate narrative section, 
properly illustrated with appropriate 
charts, photographs, maps, or draw- 
ings. 


3. Comprehensive profit-and-loss 
statement and balance sheet, 
‘“‘highlights’’ of the foregoing, and 
statistical tabulations showing finan- 
cial and operating breakdowns and 
ratios. Either the financial statements 


or highlights should include compar- 
ative figures (two years’ minimum). 


4. At least 12 pages, since short- 
er reports cannot, in the opinion of 
Financial World, adequately present 
essential facts. 


With these requirements in 
mind, as well as our multisided 
viewpoint, the public relations 
counsel recommended that the re- 
port be organized in the following 
sections: 


1. A five-year highlights page 
(five years rather than two be- 
cause of special circumstances 
which will be mentioned later). 
This would be the first page of the 
report, readily accessible to the 
reader whose interest might be 
limited to its key figures. 

2. The president’s message, de- 
signed to bridge the disparate in- 
terests of lay and _ professional 
readers. 

3. A section containing the 
profit-and-loss statement, balance 
sheet, financial notes and—partic- 
ularly for the specialist—a_five- 
year statistical summary. 


Inside front and back 
would list directors, officers, and 
top executives, as well as locations 
of National Can’s 17 coast-to-coast 
plants. 


covers 


Telling the Story 


Once an annual report’s format 
is conceived, the financial story 
has to be interpreted in words and 
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figures. The way the story is told 
can determine whether or not a 
report will accomplish its objec- 
tives. 

The Public Relations Board sug- 
gested, and our steering commit- 
tee agreed, that National Can’s 
great progress during the preced- 
ing five years under new manage- 
ment was an appropriate and sig- 
nificant theme for the annual re- 
port. 

In 1952, the corporation had on- 
ly four plants. But with mergers, 
acquisitions, and construction of 
new plants, it grew rapidly until, 
in December 1957, it consisted of 
17 plants. Sales increased 50 per- 
cent over the combined volume of 
the merged companies. Heavy 
capital expenditures had made 
great improvements in existing 
facilities; and modern, high-speed 
canmaking machinery had been in- 
stalled widely. 

It was felt not only that this 
progress should be reported and 
evaluated for the stockholders, but 
that it gave perspective to the re- 
sults of the year just ended. 

Although, in 1957, National Can 
had continued its underlying im- 
provement, industry conditions 
were not wholly favorable. The 
can industry was caught in a cost- 
price squeeze, as were many indus- 
tries that year. Also, unfavorable 
crop conditions in certain areas 
were disproportionately adverse to 
the corporation because we were 
unable to take full advantage of 
our recent greatly expanded pro- 
duction capacity. Consequently, 
earnings for the year were disap- 
pointing. 

A corporation’s performance, 
bad or good, should be explained 
without excusing or inflating, and 
without distorting the prospects. 
Yet a sound analysis should take 
into account fundamental factors 
as well as temporary conditions. 
The five-year viewpoint gave us 
the opportunity to do both equit- 
ably. 

A recent survey indicates that 
the typical stockholder is in the 
middle-income group; that he com- 
pleted his education upon gradua- 
tion from high school; and is a 
clerk, salesman, factory worker, or 
housewife. However, our public re- 
lations counsel did not consider 
that it was necessary to “write 
down” to these stockholders. And, 
of course, such writing would di- 
lute the effectiveness of our com- 
munication with the financial com- 
munity, which was a simultaneous 
target: Our counsel thought that 
the story could be told effectively 
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to both publics, simply by careful 
writing and total abstention from 
technical jargon. 

The president’s message, signed 
by President (now Board Chair- 
man) Robert S. Solinsky, was an 
exposition in narrative form. We 
preferred this to the frequent prac- 
tice of breaking the exposition into 
separate sections. 


Illustrations 


Charts, photographs, maps, or 
drawings should serve as more 
than decoration. They should 
clarify, add to, or point up the 
meaning of the text. Stockholders 
tend to shy away from complicated 
charts or too many of them. We 


The Firm Seems More Human 


implemented our exposition with 
only two simple, but effective, 
charts—one illustrating earnings 
per share, and another book value 
per share, both over the five-year 
growth period. 

The president’s message was re- 
viewed by a panel consisting of a 
consulting economist, an _ invest- 
ment counselor, and a senior of the 
corporation’s firm of independent 
auditors, as well as by our steer- 
ing committee. All implications 
were considered. Our public rela- 
tions counsel, as an expert in com- 
munications with knowledge of 
business and finance, co-ordinated 
suggestions in keeping with cor- 
poration policy and the report’s ob- 
jectives. 

In supervising each step in the 
report’s development and in gath- 
ering the material, the public re- 
lations counsel worked with vari- 
ous departments and personnel in 


the corporation. Much of the ma- 
terial came from interviews with 
department heads. Other facts and 
figures were contained in opera- 
tional reports. Statistics, income 
figures, and similar material were 
compiled and verified by the ac- 
counting department. 

Before the problem of design 
could be faced, the size of the an- 
nual report had to be determined. 
The final decision called for a 
booklet measuring 81% by 11 
inches, the most convenient size, 
and consisting of 12 pages. This 
way, the story could be told thor- 
oughly while presenting an eye- 
appealing report and maintaining 
a reasonable cost level. 


The Design 


A staff artist of The Public Re- 
lations Board submitted tentative 
designs which were considered by 
the steering committee. A cover, 
with a can dominating the design, 
was selected. 

A color scheme of gray and blue, 
in various shades, was used 
throughout the report. Decorative 
borders, consisting of plant and 
machinery photographs which car- 
ried out the theme of five-year 
progress, were also in blue, with 
screen reproductions varying 30, 
50, and 70 percent. The various 
screens gave the impression of 
more than two colors and created 
an expensive look without adding 
to cost. 

With the artwork and presi- 
dent’s message completed and the 
findncial data compiled, a paste-up 
was made and the dummy cleared 
by the steering committee. Final 
approval was given by the presi- 
dent. 

While printing an annual report 
may cost anywhere from $3 to 25 
cents a report, depending on the 
number of copies printed, its cost 
actually falls below the computed 
figure. For an annual report con- 
veniently answers the questions of 
a dozen different publics, saving 
heavy costs involved in answering 
hundreds of letters a year, calling 
the attention not only of the share- 
holders but of the financial com- 
munity to the corporation’s posi- 
tion and prospects. 

National Can felt that the 1957 
annual report achieved its goals. 
Recognition from the financial com- 
munity and many other favorable 
comments were received. And the 
corporation and its public rela- 
tions counsel were gratified to re- 
ceive a Financial World Merit 
Award for excellence. 
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Today’s Paper Work Monster charges you $1.25 
for checking paper work that saves you only 87:!* 


*Reseorch study compiled by Records Management Institute 


DITTO® “automatic” One-Writing Systems 
do away with this quick-change artist—fast! 
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DITTO One-Writing Systems—the fastest, surest way to control 
paper work: one of your largest overhead costs. 


Q 
Ditto. 


... the helping hand for modern business! 
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Here’s how. A specially trained DITTO Inc. systems representative surveys the special 
requirements of any operation in your business: order-billing, production control, 
purchase receiving, pay roll, etc. He then custom-designs the DITTO One-Writing 
Method to the exact needs of that operation. No survey or design expense. From the 
very first day in operation, the DITTO One-Writing System automatically eliminates all 
rewritings, does away with costly errors, saves substantially on time, work and 
money. For complete facts, mail coupon. No obligation 


DITTO, INC., 6878 McCormick Rd., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me more information on the DITTO One-Writing System 


Have a DITTO Business Systems representative contact me 


Name, Title 
Address 
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ANY a printed card in many an office proclaims, 
“My mind is made up, don’t confuse me with the 
facts.” 

Presumably, no one takes that declaration seriously. 
But it might be well to remember another, older, say- 
ing: ‘Many a truth is spoken in jest.” 

Would you be surprised to learn, for example, that 
many people, even in executive positions, have great 
difficulty in distinguishing the difference between fact 
and opinion, and between fact and assumption? 

It’s true. They have no difficulty with the obvious, 
of course. Some statements are clearly factual in na- 
ture. “I have 18 managers reporting directly to me.” 
“We have nine plants operating in four cities.”” “Last 
year we increased our net 13 percent.” 

Other statements are just as obviously opinions. 
“Next year will be a good business year.” “I think 
Jones will make a good foreman.” “Widgets are better 
than espers.” 

With statements as clear cut as these you will have 
little trouble separating fact from opinion. (In this 
article “opinion” will be broadened to cover all non- 
factual statements, including those more specifically 
called judgments, inferences, conclusions, assump- 
tions, and so forth.) 

Unfortunately, many statements fall somewhere be- 
tween the easily identifiable fact, “I have 18 man- 
agers,”’ and the equally blatant opinion, “Next year 
will be a good business year.” In this gray area be- 
tween the extremes of black and white, pitfalls await 
the unwary. 

Can you catch the single inference buried among 
the dozen facts in a report submitted by a competent 
engineer? Can you spot the unstated assumption in a 
seemingly precisely stated question? 

Any member of management, with a voice in de- 
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By Charles H. Lang 


Research and Engineering Staff 
Ford Motor Company 


cisionmaking, had better be able to. If you can’t, you 
are setting yourself up for embarrassments at least, 
and possibly lost time and increased costs. Indeed, the 
Literary Digest, which could not survive the rever- 
berations of its faulty forecast of the 1936 Roosevelt- 
Landon presidential election, is only the most notori- 
ous business casualty that fell because it made as- 
sumptions and then proceeded as though those 
assumptions were facts. 

Even the admonition to “look at the facts’ is de- 
ceptive. As Wendell Johnson points out in his People 
in Quandaries, there is an assumption in the very 
statement, “Look at the facts’; namely, that a fact is 
nothing else but a fact, and that everyone recognizes 
a fact when he sees one. 

Take a fairly simple example. Let’s say you are 
chairman of a committee studying costs in your com- 
pany’s printing division. Unless you recognize the 
subtle nature of some of your assumptions, you may 
let your committee in for much unnecessary work. 
You may get them off into a blind-alley investigation. 

As chairman you will want to state your committee’s 
problem for them as precisely as possible. Let’s say 
you put it to them this way: “Our problem is to find 
out how the printing division can increase its net dur- 
ing the 1959-60 fiscal year.”’ That sounds factual 
enough. 

But there is an unstated assumption in that state- 
ment. It may be an unconscious assumption, but it is 
an assumption nevertheless. Unless you spot it as 
such, you and your committee could be in for some 
frustrating hours, 

The assumption, of course, is that the printing divi- 
sion can increase its net. If it can, good hard work on 
your part will find out how. But suppose it can’t? 
Suppose, for the sake of this discussion, that some 
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circumstances make it impossible? You will then be 
wasting time trying to find ways to do the impossible. 

Put the question in a different context, one in which 
the assumption can be immediately recognized. You 
and your committee would never waste time with a 
problem stated this way: “Our job is to find out how 
two and two can make five,” because the unstated as- 
sumption is obvious. 

In many cases it may be unlikely that monumental 
disaster will result from your failure to clearly label 
fact and nonfact as such. Occasionally, however, your 
failure to make that distinction is going to be expen- 
sive, 


Acting on Assumptions 


A man who accepts an assumption as a fact tends 
to behave as if it were a fact. Again, take an over- 
simplified example: In the middle of November you 
assume that it will not snow. You then tend to behave 
as though that assumption were a fact. You don’t wear 
your overshoes to work. You don’t worry abut the fuel 
supply in your basement. You don’t bother to check the 
antifreeze in your radiator. You are, in other words, 
acting as though your assumptions about the weather 
are facts. 

Oversimplified? Yes. Farfetched? No! Witness the 
Indian summer day in early November, 1940. Anyone 
who was there during the famous Armistice Day bliz- 
zard can tell you some of the disastrous results of 
making assumptions about the weather and then be- 
having as though those assumptions are facts. 

That storm forced thousands of persons to spend the 
night in their offices. Transportation was at a stand- 
still because street departments had assumed winter 
was still weeks away. Snowbound hunters froze to 
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death in the woods. Yet most of these things could 
have been avoided had more people been aware that 
their actions that morning were based on assumptions 
rather than on facts. 

The principle is doubly true for the executive in 
business, Confusing fact with nonfact, that is, with 
opinion, assumption or inference, can lead to embar- 
rassments, inflexible thinking, poor communication. 
Failure to make that distinction is probably one of the 
biggest reasons for communication breakdown and for 
ill will between persons. 

The Russian Revolution provides perhaps the most 
chilling example of what can happen when someone 
acts on an assumption that he thinks is a fact. At a 
meeting of Bolsheviks soon after they had grabbed 
full power, Lenin passed a note to a chief of secret 
police—one, Felix Dzerzhinski. “‘How many vicious 
counterrevolutionaries do we have in our prisons?’ 
it read. 

Dzerzhinski wrote, ‘“‘About 1,500,” and returned the 
piece of paper. Lenin said nothing but marked the note 
with an X and passed it back. Dzerzhinski quickly and 
quietly left the room. As soon as he reached his head- 
quarters, he ordered the execution of the 1,500 “‘vi- 
cious counterrevolutionaries.”’ Firing squads were 
busy in the prison yards all over Russia. 

When all the executions had been completed, Dzer- 
zhinski reported back to Lenin, not without a sense of 
satisfaction. He learned to his shock that Lenin had 
not wanted these men and women killed—not just 
then, anyway. The X he had marked at the bottom of 
the note was a symbol he habitually used to indicate 
that he had read something! 

In the everyday situation nothing that drastic will 
ever occur. But confusing fact with assumption can 
lead to increased costs, lost time, decisions that lose 
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jobs. If your way of thinking and talking does not 
make that distinction, you must expect disagreements. 
If you do not know a fact from a judgment, you’re 
guessing and you are not conscious of it. 

The well-known case of the new catsup bottle cost 
one company hundreds of thousands of dollars. Be- 
cause someone assumed, on the basis of apparently 
valid evidence, that the conventional shape of the 
catsup bottle was unpopular with customers, the com- 
pany launched a campaign around a widemouthed jar. 
The failure was monumental. Contrary to “common 
sense” and the “evidence” at hand, people like a catsup 
bottle that has to be violently shaken before it will 
release its contents. 

This example is unusual only in that it is so well 
known, Similar results occur in industry every day. 
You have only to look at your own department for 
further illustrations. Consider the last grievous error 
any one of your people made. Examine the causes, and 
the odds are great you will find that someone—perhaps 
several persons—acted as though certain assumptions 
were facts. 


Where Trouble Starts 


Now, note that the trouble does not come merely 
from making assumptions, After all, none of us could 
get through a single day without making hundreds of 
them. Probably no business decision was ever made on 
the basis of facts alone, using no assumptions whatso- 
ever. The difficulty comes when you believe your as- 
sumptions are the equivalent of factual observations 

when your opinions have the certainty of fact for 
you, 

Wisdom, said the late Irving Lee, begins in knowing 
the difference. Dr. Adolf Meyer, psychiatrist at Johns 
Hopkins hospital, put it another way. He said, ‘The 
trouble with most people is not that they are ignorant, 
but that they know too much that isn’t so.”’ John F. 
Gustafson demonstrated, in the November 1958 issue 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS, seven specific areas in which 
costs were higher than necessary because someone 
“knew certain things that weren’t so.”’ 

Certainly, you have to make assumptions. The im- 
portant thing is to be aware of any assumptions you 
make, It is healthy, as Gustafson pointed out, to ques- 
tion your assumptions frequently. If you think you 
have the facts but they are really assumptions, you 
will be led into blind alleys. It is as if, unaware of the 
nature of your problem question, you set out to find 
ways to make two and two equal five. You will be led 
into errors in evaluating a report of your subordinate, 
or in reporting a situation to your superior. 

On the other hand, if you are constantly alert to 
the assumptive nature of your thinking, you will never 
be taken by surprise. You will have left yourself an 
out, At least you will not become so upset when what 
you expect to happen doesn’t happen. You will be 
more flexible in your thinking—able to change your 
mind when the facts warrant it. You will be able to 
review a decision without embarrassment—because 
you recognized that it was based on an assumption in 
the first place. 

Well, then, what can be done after becoming more 
alert to the assumptive nature of your thinking? What 
do you do to increase the likelihood that you will spot 
those subtle differences between fact and opinion? Un- 
fortunately, it takes hard thinking, an activity most of 
us dread. There is no series of easy steps which you 
can memorize, then apply in one-two-three fashion. 
Skill comes gradually, and with concentrated effort. 
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It requires mental alertness—and the courage to cast 
an occasional doubt on something that everybody 
“knows” is true. 

First of all, obviously, you must be able to recog- 
nize opinion when you see it. This is more difficult 
than it sounds, since it is possible to express opinions 
by using nothing but facts. You need not be a mind 
reader to recognize the possibility that there may be 
an opinion affecting the facts about this man being 
considered for promotion to foreman: 

“He was absent without explanation 13 days last 
year. He has three ‘reprimand and warn forms’ in his 
folder. His superintendent reported him for excessive 
waste last month.” 

All those statements are obviously factual, but it is 
still possible that someone’s opinion is reflected in that 
report, Psychologists recognize that most people have 
a tendency to reject facts that do not confirm their 
own opinions. Semanticists call this practice “‘slant- 
ing.”’ In the foregoing example it may be that selec- 
tion of these three derogatory facts and the omission 
of, say, 10 favorable facts is a method of expressing 
an opinion (that the man is unfit) with the use of 
facts only. 

Conscious of this possibility, you may wish to raise 
some further fact-finding questions here. Ask yourself, 
“Can it be checked?” Factual statements are verifi- 
able. Opinions, judgments, assumptions, inferences 
are not. In this sense, ‘‘verifiable’’ means that you—or 
someone—can check on whether or not the subject of 
the statement can be seen. “Verifiable,” in this sense, 
does not mean the statement is necessarily true, but 
only that it can be checked. 

Thus, the statement “There are 14 eggs in a dozen” 
is verifiable, though obviously not true. It is factual 
in nature, and it is the nature of the statement in 
which you are interested. (Truth and falsity are, of 
course, extremely important, but beyond the scope of 
what we are talking about here.) 


How Big Is Big? 


Opinions, however—and this includes judgments, 
assumptions, inferences—are not verifiable. “He is 
six-foot-four and weighs 240 pounds” is a factual 
statement by nature. It is verifiable. You can check 
that statement with the use of a tape and a scale. On 
the other hand, “He is a big man”’ is an opinion. There 
is room for disagreement with that statement. A pro- 
fessional basketball coach, for example, might not 
think him big at all. Consider the remark attributed 
to Neil Johnson of the Philadelphia Warriors basket- 
ball team, when told that the Western All-Star team 
averaged “only” six-foot-five while the Eastern team 
averaged six-eight. “Why,” he chortled gleefully, “‘we 
will murder those little guys.” 

Thus, another way of improving your skill at mak- 
ing the important distinction is to insist on specificity. 
Whether in formal reports, informal memos, or in ver- 
bal communication, be specific; and insist that your 
staff do the same. Don’t accept the opinion, “We were 
‘down’ quite a bit last week and got pretty far behind.” 


The Test for Facts 


Instead, seek the more factual, ‘‘We were ‘down’ 11 
hours out of 50 last week, and put out 427 units in- 
stead of our average 475.” Admittedly more difficult, 
but a sounder basis for any decisions that have to be 
made, 


(Continued on page 40) 
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By Edwin P. Gunn, C.L.U. 


Director of Field Training, District Agency Department 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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John Hancock's agents have increased sales potential, now that they can present 
the sales proposal in the form of a complete prospectus in a handsome folder 


Calculator Ends Salesmen’s Headaches 


-—Gives Them a New Sales Tool 


“ OW much does it cost? Exact- 
ly how good is it?” 

Our agents now are able to an- 
swer these universal customer 
questions faster, more accurately, 
and in more detail than ever be- 
fore. The reason: a new sales tool 
in the form of a “custom-made” 
proposal written on an electronic 
typing calculator. 

Production of these proposals on 
the typing calculator means a 
much greater sales potential for 
John Hancock because of three im- 
portant gains: 


1. It puts the larger, more com- 
plicated policies within the sales 
capabilities of a greater number of 
salesmen simply because the com- 
plex calculations involved with 
these plans are now handled auto- 
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matically by the machine. The new 
proposals mean that many more of 
our salesmen have the confidence 
to approach big-policy prospects. 
The agents know that the involved 
part of the big-policy work will be 
taken care of quickly and efficient- 
ly on the typing calculator. 


2. The new system provides 
agents with proposals within sev- 
eral days after initiation of re- 
quests for them. This means that 
the John Hancock man can have 
his facts and figures before the 
prospect sooner than was previous- 
ly possible. And as any salesman 
can tell you, “He who gets there 
firstest with the mostest winds up 
with the sale.” 

3. Finally, by preparing these 
proposals on a machine which au- 


tomatically writes the figures un- 
der their correct column headings, 
we can put before our prospects a 
document that is accurate, neat, 
highly legible, and personal. This 
latter attribute shapes up as an 
important feature because it lets 
the prospect know that his particu- 
lar case is being given special at- 
tention and thought. 


N short, the new proposals help 
| us answer the two most impor- 
tant questions posed by customers 

“how much?” and “how good 
is it?’—and answer them in a 
manner designed to increase their 
interest in the plan. The salesmen 
can hand over to their prospects 
handsome proposals that contain 
dollars-and-cents figures for every 
logical question about the policy. 
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These sales tools have opened 
new horizons for John Hancock’s 
salesmen. For example, it has 
given them the time to go out and 
tackle the complicated policies 
just as easily as they would ordi- 
nary life policies. 

The new system of machine-pro- 
duced sales proposals allows our 
men to concentrate on their pri- 
mary specialty—namely, selling. 
With the IBM 632 backing them 
up, our agents can handle a much 
greater volume of business in a far 
more efficient manner. The net re- 
sult is a bigger income potential 
for the agent, broader scope for 
the company’s selling program, 
and a much higher quality of cus- 
tomer service. 

It is worth while to stress here 
that customer service is by no 
means a minor benefit of our new 
sales proposals. Since John Han- 
cock was granted a charter on 
April 21, 1862, the company has 
lived by one of Ben Franklin’s 
maxims: “A policy of life assur- 
ance is the cheapest and safest 
mode of making a certain provision 
for one’s family. It is time our 
people understood and practiced 
more generally Life Assurance. 
Many a widow and orphan have 
had great reason to be grateful 
that the advantages of Life As- 
surance were understood and em- 
braced by the husband and.father.” 


gh a sage Ben’s advice, 
we have endeavored constantly 
to bring more and more insurance 
benefits to a greater number of 


people. The introduction of the 
Signature 25 policies a few years 
ago, for instance, was an impor- 
tant step in offering adequate 
coverage to families of middle and 
upper-middle incomes. These poli- 
cies, especially attuned to the pres- 
ent economic situation, provide 
protection at a cost that is closely 
allied to the increasing income of 
the policyholder. In other words, 
Signature 25 is a realistic policy 
designed to provide a sliding pre- 
mium rate for the man with a 
bright future. 

From the salesman’s standpoint, 
in the past the one drawback of 
the Signature 25 and similar poli- 
cies was the complicated calcula- 
tions involved with such plans. In 
presenting a proposal to a poten- 
tial customer, for instance, the 
agent has to be able to give such 
detailed information as the annual 
dividend for the first 20 years, the 
net annual premium, the guaran- 
teed cash value, the cash value in- 
crease, the annual loan, total loan, 
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the loan interest, and the net in- 
terest depending on the customer’s 
tax bracket. 

In short, the agent must present 
a chart of facts and figures which 
will enable the prospect to see at 
a glance just how much it will cost 
him and exactly how good it is. 


NDER previous methods, this 

chart of facts and figures 
“threw” most agents. As a result, 
only a few men concentrated on 
the bigger-policy prospects. Now, 
however, whenever a sale of $25,- 
000 or more is anticipated, any 
agent can request the proposal 
service through his district man- 
ager. 

In practice, the plan works this 
way: With a prospect on hand, the 
agent secures a certain amount of 
essential information, such as the 
applicant’s name and date of birth, 
family data, his objectives insur- 
ancewise, and amounts of present 
insurance and social security 
coverage. In short, enough infor- 
mation so that we can plan a 
policy tailored to his needs. 

The basic data is passed on to 
John Hancock’s district agency de- 
partment where Agency Assistants 
Percey F. Crowell, C.L.U., and 
John C. Crowley, C.L.U., both spe- 
cialists in the complicated types of 
policies, review the information. 
Satisfied that the customer is be- 
ing offered the best plan, the data 
is passed on to the operator. 

Preparation of the chart of facts 
and figures is actually controlled 
by a prepunched plastic tape. The 
tape, which can be changed easily 
by the operator for different types 
of policies, serves to ‘“‘tell’”’ the ma- 
chine what to do with the figures 
being fed into it. For example, the 
operator initially keys in on the 
calculator’s companion keyboard 
the prospect’s age, policy amount, 
and annual premium rate. Work- 
ing from the plastic tape, the ma- 
chine is “instructed’’ automatically 
to type these figures into a desig- 
nated box at the top of the form. 
It is also instructed to hold these 
and other figures for future use. 

Using the annual premium fig- 
ure after the operator has keyed in 
the estimated annual dividend for 
year-five, for example, the ma- 
chine automatically calculates the 
net annual premium for that same 
year. This figure is then typed on- 
to the form—automatically, once 
again—in its proper column and 
space. 

Thus, as the operator keys in 
the various control figures, the 
plastic tape instructs the machine 


what to do with the figures. In this 
way, the machine adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, or holds in memory the 
various facts and figures. The re- 
sult is accuracy that just cannot 
be duplicated under any manual 
system. 


ITH our previous method of 

preparing policy proposals, 
five steps had to be run through 
before a chart could be completed: 
All the data had to be calculated 
manually or with a desk calcula- 
tor; typed onto the form; checked 
for accuracy; corrected, if neces- 
sary; and then finally typed onto 
the chart. 

Now we can produce the chart 
in just two steps: A one-step oper- 
ation of calculation and automatic 
typing, and a quick editing by 
glancing at a few key figures. The 
result is an 80 percent saving in 
time, or approximately 20 to 30 
minutes of work as _ contrasted 
with three to four hours under 
manual methods. 

In our sales operation, this time- 
saving is extremely valuable. In 
some cases there is a competitor 
involved. Therefore, we want to 
get our proposal to the prospect 
before the competition—and we 
want to present it as attractively 
and accurately as is possible. Pre- 
paring the proposals on the typing 
calculator means we can do this. 
In effect, we have been able to tell 
our agents that “if you get the 
data in to us by 9 a.m., we'll have 
it out to you by 5 p.m.” 


VEN in the great majority of 

cases where there is no com- 
petition involved, the dramatic 
timesaving made possible by the 
machine helps us give the agent 
the data while his prospect is 
“hot.” In other words, our agents 
are not going to lose a sale because 
of waiting. Within 24 hours, they 
will be able to present their pros- 
pects with a neat, vividly legible 
proposal with all figures accurate, 
in line, without erasures, and with- 
out a trace of a retyped numeral. 
This is a sales tool—nothing more, 
nothing less—which can make a 
big difference when the salesman 
faces the prospect. 

In essence, at John Hancock we 
are backing up our sales agents 
with the best available tools and 
knowledge. When their prospects 
ask “how much will it cost?” and 
“exactly how good is it?’ the an- 
swers will be provided in the form 
of a “custom-made” proposal that 
can only enhance the chances of 
closing the sale. 
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Save up to *500,000 a year, get superior quality, with 
this modern method of reproducing engineering drawings 


BENEFITS 


A spectacular breakthrough . . . as revo- 
lutionary as the invention of movable 
type and the printing press . . . has be- 
come a reality because of the devel- 
opment of the XeroX® Copyflo® 24 
continuous printer. 

This automatic xerographic machine 

. caricatured above by Artzybasheff 
... now provides the full benefits of a 
unitized microfilm system, the modern 
approach to high-quality, low-cost, 
rapid reproduction of engineering 
drawings. 

Original drawings are copied onto 
microfilm, and individual frames 


mounted in data-processing cards. 
From cards inserted into the Copyflo 
printer, positive prints (or offset paper 
masters) emerge dry, ready for imme- 
diate use—a 24x36” print every 10 
seconds! 

Where the reproduction of hundreds 

. or thousands of different engi- 
neering drawings is needed daily, look 
to automatic xerography and unitized 
microfilm. Write today for Booklet 
X-287 detailing the many advantages. 
HaLtow Xerox Inc., 59-86X Haloid 
St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices 
in principal U.S. and Canadian cities. 


®@ Quality superior to that of any other type 
of engineering drawing reproduction 

®@ Substantial savings, up to $500,000 a year 

e@ Storage space reduced up to 95% 

@ No sensitized paper required 

@ Time between request and print 
dramatically shortened 

@ Reduced-size prints make handling easier, 
slash material costs, cut postage 
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Make 
Your Own 


Movies 


By Beatrice Moore 


Contributing Editor 


OU can’t go to a “discount 
house” to buy an _ industrial 
movie. But you can get one at low 
cost if you follow the novel “home 
movie” technique of Fred Denz, 
director of the employee sugges- 
tion system, Remington Rand Divi- 
sion of Sperry Rand Corporation. 
He recently produced a 30-minute 
sound movie in color for $500 
plus about five weeks of his time. 

Fred Denz visits supervisory 
personnel in 29 Remington plants, 
delivering talks to keep suggestion- 
system enthusiasm at a high level. 
For a long time, Denz found it dif- 
ficult to describe successful em- 
ployee suggestions without using 
visual illustrations. 

Then he hit upon the idea of 
using a movie to present the sug- 
gestion-system story. With movies, 
it would be easier to show the be- 
fore and after of successful sug- 
gestions. 

His first inquiries to Remington 
Rand Audio-Visual department 
were highly encouraging. Al- 
though he lacked know-how, the 
group there spent considerable 
time on elementary instruction. 
After several such sessions, Denz 
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next visited the Cine-Sales Divi- 
sion of Eastman Kodak in Roches- 
ter. After two days of conferences, 
he had just enough technical in- 
formation to get his program 
started—without confusing it. 

Four movies and two years lat- 
er, Denz feels that anyone can 
make an industrial movie. He says, 
“When I decided to start shooting 
my own movies, I didn’t know 
what an f-stop was, and I’m still 
not sure I know.”’ 

The first three pictures Denz 
made were in black and white. 
Each cost about $225. His latest 
effort is a sound movie in color. 

The first step in a Denz produc- 
tion is to determine the plants 
where he wants to picture em- 
ployee suggestions in operation. 
This is the only formal planning 
connected with his movies. Such 
planning, he says, takes up time 
which he can’t afford. 

When he has decided where the 
shooting will take place, Denz 
packs equipment into his car and 
he’s on his way. Approaching 
cities where the plants to be visited 
are located, he shoots pictures of 
highway markers and route signs. 


This footage is later used in the 
titling and as introductions to the 
plants as they appear in the film. 
Although Denz doesn’t use fade- 
outs, wipes, or other professional 
artifices in his movies, he does use 
his own version of a pro trick now 
and then in his introductions. For 
example, in his new color film, one 
of the plants visited manufactures 
relatively small articles such as 
typewriter ribbons. By placing 
each item on a table top one at a 
time, then stepping back to shoot 
a few feet of film as each one is set 
in place, Denz obtains a really pro- 
fessional effect. The products seem 
to materialize out of thin air when 
the film is viewed on the screen. 


He Begins 


The movie begins with the prod- 
uct showing, then takes the form 
of a tour through the plant. Sug- 
gestions are then presented in 
normal manufacturing sequence. 

In addition to illustrating the 
value of the employee suggestion 
system, this format is more in- 
teresting than one in which the 
film hops from one suggestion to 
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another for the sake of the sug- 
gestions themselves. This type of 
movie also serves to _ increase 
viewer knowledge of the products 
manufactured by the entire Rem- 
ington organization. 

Because of his low budget, 
Denz’s operation has to be a one- 
man affair. Even this works to his 
advantage. He can get to a plant, 
shoot his pictures, and get out in a 
hurry without causing too much 
excitement or disrupting plant op- 
erations. The latter is a very im- 
portant point with plant super- 
visors. Here’s how he sets to 
work: 

Armed with several four-lamp 
bars, camera, light meter, tape 
measure, and film, Denz invades 
the plant he intends to capture on 
film. 

Notified in advance, the plant 
supervisor has made arrangements 
to make it as easy as possible for 
Denz to work. 

After setting up his lights, Denz 
shoots his subject from every pos- 
sible angle. He has to have enough 
footage to adequately illustrate the 
suggestion without having to go 
back a second time. He can’t af- 
ford to reshoot any of his scenes. 
Denz takes plenty of close-ups. 
This enables him to get his mes- 
sage across using the least amount 
of film. Close-ups also enable him 
to get to the heart of each illus- 
tration fast. This leaves his au- 
dience no time to become disin- 
terested or bored. 

It takes Denz about a week to 
shoot enough film for one picture. 
He shoots at a three-to-one ratio. 
To obtain 1,000 feet of usable film 
he shoots 3,000 feet. 


After Shooting 


After the film is processed, Denz 
retreats to his cutting room. In the 
darkness of his movie headquar- 
ters, he runs every foot of film 
through his projector, cutting and 
splicing until the film is shaped in- 
to the ammunition he needs for 
suggestion-system promotion. 

Contrary to most movie-making 
techniques, Denz waits until this 
point to write the script. Ordi- 
narily, the script for a movie is 
written beforehand and then used 
as a shooting guide. Denz can’t af- 
ford the time to write a script in 
his early preparations. He finds it 
easier to write the script to fit the 
film. 

The film is then sent out to a 
processing laboratory to have the 
magnetic sound stripe applied. He 
works on his script while this is 
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being prepared for the recording. 

The magnetic stripe performs 
like tape on a recorder. The stripe 
runs the length of the film on 
which Denz records the script he 
has prepared. For recording he 
uses a magnetic-optical projector. 

His first black-and-white films 
were silent, and Denz had to read 
from a typewritten copy of the 
script. By using magnetic sound, 
he saves wear and tear on his 
larynx. 

The title of one of Denz’s early 
films, “A Tour of Ideas,”’ set the 
stage for movie visits to three 
Remington plants with particular- 


supervisors and foremen, the film 
is the highlight of the evening. 
After dinner, Denz gives a short 
introduction to the film then sits 
back to let pictures do the rest. 


Added Touch 


To add a personal touch to his 
films, Denz includes shots of simi- 
lar dinners held in the plants 
where the film was made. His au- 
diences enjoy this part of the film 
immensely. For many of them it is 
a chance to get visually reac- 
quainted with friends whom they 
haven’t seen in years. Inevitably, 





For the One-Man Movie Department 


1. Motion pictures need not be technically perfect to do a job of technical 


communication. The important point is the clear recognition of the operation 


being illustrated. 


2. Use the movie as a tool, not a crutch. 


3. Organize the movie in logical chronological sequence, such as following 


the manufacturing process from receipt of the raw materials to packaging 


and delivery. 


4. Movie-making for internal industrial use can be simple. Wanting to make 


pictures is a more important first step than knowing how. 





ly active suggestion-system pro- 
grams. Titling for the movie began 
on a wall in the suggestion system 
office. Over a filmed road map 
background indicating plant loca- 
tion, Denz superimposed his title. 
Pulling a trick out of the profes- 
sional’s bag, he achieved an unu- 
sual effect by employing black let- 
ters printed on acetate. Placing the 
individual letters on the _ back- 
ground one at a time, he stepped 
back each time and shot a few feet 
of film. The result: a title that ma- 
terializes on the screen with pro- 
fessional eclat. 

A Remington plant in England 
was so impressed by the films Denz 
made for the suggestion system 
that the management requested a 
copy of every film he made. The 
cost of this copy is included in the 
$500 figure for the latest produc- 
tion. 

At the beginning of his “‘photo- 
graphic career,’’ Denz was told 
that a 30-minute movie was too 
long for the purpose he had in 
mind. His experience has proven 
otherwise. At meetings with plant 


there are comments on how fat or 
how bald some of the movie 
“stars” have become. 

To make movies using Denz’s 
“home movie” style does not re- 
quire costly investment in equip- 
ment. This one-man movie-making 
army has these items in his ar- 
senal: Kodak K-100 Camera, tri- 
pod, light meter, tape measure, 
three (four-lamp) light bars, three 
light stands, a case of 375-watt 
lamps, extension cords, film viewer, 
film splicer (a good one), screen, 
and a Kodak Pageant Magnetic- 
Optical Projector. All this can be 
purchased for less than $1,500. 

What horizons does Denz see for 
his “home-grown” movie _pro- 
gram? “Already,” says Denz, ‘the 
program seems to have taken a 
different tack from the one origi- 
nally intended. From a means of 
focusing attention on _ individual 
suggestions in operation, the movie 
program has matured into a means 
of creating suggestion-system ex- 
citement—a convivial atmosphere 
in which _ suggestions flourish 
naturally.” 





The first of two articles listing the sources of information 


about personnel and industrial relations, with commentary 


OW often is your company the 
scene of frustrating incidents 
similar to this? 

“Say, Joe,” an executive re- 
marks to a subordinate, “our ab- 
senteeism crept up every month 
last quarter. Got to do something 
about it. Seems to me that one of 
the management magazines a 
couple of months ago had a darn’ 
helpful article on the subject. And 
I think someone here had a survey 
of company practices published re- 
cently by N.I.C.B. or maybe it was 
B.N.A., Dartnell, or the A.M.A. 
We ought to have that, too. See if 


Employee Relations Facts: 


Sources and Control 


By BERNARD G. NAAS, Associate Librarian 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations 


Cornell University 


you can dig them up, will you?” 

And of course ‘“‘dig them up”’ are 
ironically appropriate words. Some 
hours later Joe reports back and 
all he has to show for his efforts 
are a few short articles which 
don’t really apply, a sense of frus- 
tration because he, too, remembers 
seeing information which would 
have been useful, and the follow- 
ing explanation: 

“That material comes in ad- 
dressed to any number of different 
people and most of it is routed. 
Right now there’s only a fraction 
of it around and believe me that’s 
scattered from this office right up 
to the president’s. Oh, yes, Jim 
says he took some magazines home 
but he thinks he put them out with 
the rest of his magazines and 
newspapers for the Boy Scout pa- 
per drive last week.”’ 

Here is real waste: a waste of 
Joe’s time and the time of all the 


people he appealed to in his futile 
search, a waste of money spent for 
periodicals and other publications 
which couldn’t do the job for 
which they were purchased be- 
cause they weren’t properly con- 
trolled, and probably a waste of 
manpower because of the delay in 
obtaining information that could 
help reverse the absenteeism trend. 

Many progressive managers who 
react vehemently to the report of 
the loss of a few man-hours make 
little effort to insure that their 
company acquires and retains, in 
an organized manner, information 
that might save hundreds of man- 
hours at some future date. Too 
often a useful article, report, bul- 
letin, or monograph is ignored or 
scanned hurriedly; then, if not im- 
mediately applicable, it is dis- 
carded or passed along to the next 
man on the list. And, if not utter- 
ly forgotten, remembered only 
enough to trigger that helpless, 
futile entreaty, “Say, Joe...” 

In addition to the waste of in- 
formation stemming from lack of 
control, there is also waste of in- 
formation due to a lack of knowl- 
edge of what is available. 

This series of articles will ana- 
lyze the various publications 
magazines, services, and books 
that contain helpful information 
about personnel and industrial re- 
lations. This information, if prop- 
erly controlled, might be the key 
to many of the problems of absen- 
teeism, employee selection and 
training, communication, wage- 
and-salary administration, and all 
the other employee relations prob- 
lems that plague most companies 
at one time or another. 

The second half of this series 
will contain a description of pro- 
cedures that small and medium- 
sized companies, without library 
facilities, can adapt to gain con- 
trol over information. 

With this knowledge of the 
available information and _ with 
this control, executives in your 
company won't be sending Joe to 
look for needles in haystacks. You 
will be able to make more use of 
the information in which your 
company invests its money. You 
will be able to make better utiliza- 
tion of men and materials. If your 
company subscribes to expensive 
services, you won’t waste time re- 
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questing information you already 
have received. Editors of such 
services report that this is a com- 
mon occurrence. 

Industrial relations libraries ex- 
perience similar requests, one fair- 
ly recent example involving a 
long-distance phone call which 
terminated after a considerable 
length of time when it was dis- 
covered that the person calling 
had in his office the same source 
of information the librarian was 
using to give him the answer to 
his question. 

A new piece of machinery, pur- 
chased to increase efficiency and 
production, is always thoroughly 
studied and understood. A com- 
pany’s investment in informational 
material made for the very same 
purpose should be just as carefully 
safeguarded. 

Look over the following sources 
of information and evaluate how 
effectively they are being utilized. 


Universities 
As Sources of Information 


As the number of industrial re- 
lations institutes continues to grow, 
the research and publications of 
universities takes on added im- 
portance. In addition to the basic 
research so necessary to the un- 
derstanding of employee relations, 
universities have in recent years 
published a substantial number of 
books, reports, bulletins, and re- 
prints of immediate applicability. 

As examples, the New York 
State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations includes in its bul- 
letin series such titles as Pension 
Plan Policies and Practices, You 
Can’t Hire a Hand and Other Es- 
says, Leadership and Group Par- 
ticipation, and Essays on Human 
Aspects of Administration. In its 
reprint series are such titles as 
Identifying the Problem Drinker 
on the Job; Engineers and Work- 
ers, A Case Study; On Asking In- 
direct Questions; Compensation. of 
Industrial Workers for Jury Serv- 
ice. And in its conference reports 
are: proceedings of the Institute 
for Training Specialists, The Meet- 
ing of the Industrial Communica- 
tions Council, In-Plant Communi- 
cations, and Mutual Problems of 
Company Editors and Their Man- 
agements. 

For small or medium-sized com- 
panies with limited budgets for in- 
formational material, these types 
of publications are an excellent 
means of supplementing a small 
working collection. The School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations 
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Magazines and other publications holding information you may need ‘‘some- 


day" belong in a company library—a room which can serve other functions 


furnishes its bulletins and reprints 
free to residents of New York 
State and at nominal cost to 
others, and its conference reports 
are priced at $1. 

Other industrial relations insti- 
tutes, many of which include in 
their publications programs a re- 
print, bulletin, or conference re- 
port series, follow a somewhat 
similar practice of distribution, 
placing this material well within 
the reach of even the smallest 
company. 

As with the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations, these series from other 
universities will include such titles 
as Motion and Time Study, a bulle- 
tin published by Illinois’ Institute 
of Labor and Industrial Relations; 
Auditing Your Manpower Manage- 
ment, a bulletin published by Min- 
nesota’s Industrial Relations Cen- 
ter; The Individual, The Organi- 
zation, and Management, a reprint 
published by Chicago's Industrial 
Relations Center; Grievance Nego- 
tiation, a reprint published by 
California’s Institute of Labor Re- 
lations at Berkeley; Disability Re- 
tirement in Industrial Pension 
Plans, a research report published 
by Princeton’s Industrial Relations 
Center; and Supervisory Responsi- 
bility and Authority, a reprint by 
the recently organized University 
of Michigan-Wayne State Univer- 
sity’s Institute of Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations. 

This material of immediate 
practical application is, of course, 
in addition to the reports of basic 
research still the major function 
of the university. Consequently, 


careful selection and retention is 
the key to a successful acquisition 
program of a company interested 
only in a small workable collection 
of ready-reference information. 

The company interested in the 
research and publications of the 
various universities is able to keep 
informed in a number of ways. 
The Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review contains information on 
research completed and in progress 
in each of its issues, and its “‘Re- 
cent Publications’ section lists 
many university publications. The 
American Management Associa- 
tion’s periodical, Personnel, has 
from time to time devoted con- 
siderable attention to university 
research, 

Acquisitions lists from the libra- 
ries of the various institutes, no- 
tices in the periodicals in the field, 
and being on the mailing lists of 
the universities to receive notices 
of their publication activity are 
but a few of the ways that make 
it relatively easy to keep informed 
of new and forthcoming publica- 
tions. Some universities also main- 
tain “standing order” lists for 
some of their series. If this meth- 
od of acquisition is employed, a 
careful retention policy is particu- 
larly important since the material 
received will probably all be of in- 
terest but it will not all be of per- 
manent reference value in a small 
collection. 

University bibliographical pub- 
lications should also be carefully 
considered. A notable example of 
a bibliographical service offered 
by an Industrial Relations Center 
is Princeton's Selected References. 








Chicago 37, Ill. 


tions. Ithaca, N. Y. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Some University Sources of Employee Relations 
Information 


University of California. Institute of Industrial Relations. Berkeley, Calif. 


University of Chicago. Industrial Relations Center. 975 E. 60th St., 
Cornell University. New York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 


University of Michigan. Bureau of Industrial Relations. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Michigan University—Wayne State University. Institute of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations. Hutchins Hall, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


University of Minnesota. Industrial Relations Center. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Princeton University. Industrial Relations Section. Princeton, N. J. 


Industrial and Labor Relations Review. Quarterly. $6 per year. Cornell 
University. New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 


(A mimeographed list of approximately 35 centers and their addresses is 
available on request from the New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations Library.) 











Recent issues in this annotated 
series covered such topics as ‘Top 
Management and Its _ Develop- 
ment,” “Executive Compensation,” 
and “Personnel Management and 
the Professional Employee.” These 
are all short and very carefully 
selected lists of references. Prince- 
ton also publishes, as do many 
other centers, a fairly large num- 
ber of more extensive bibliogra- 
phies on a variety of subjects. 

Acquisitions lists from the in- 
dustrial relations libraries in ad- 
dition to providing a means of 
keeping informed of new publica- 
tions can also be used as biblio- 
graphical aids. A few of them are 
classified and annotated—and in 
small companies not subscribing to 
a regular abstracting service, a 
back file of one or two of these 
lists will serve as a partial sub- 
stitute. 


Government 
As a Source of Information 


Another excellent source of free 
and inexpensive material are the 
Federal and State governments 
which publish a_ tremendous 
amount and variety of informa- 
tion. Departments, bureaus, and 
agencies collect and disseminate 
many reports and bulletins per- 
tinent to industrial relations and 
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personnel administration. The Fed- 
eral Government is a prolific pub- 
lisher of economic and statistical 
data, and its activity in this area 
is fairly well known. 

In many cases, the smaller com- 
pany will find the Monthly Labor 
Review, which devotes a major 
portion of each issue to statistics, 
sufficient for its immediate needs. 
Larger companies, or companies 
with a particular need for statisti- 
cal data, are fortunate in being 
able to refer to a number of ex- 
cellent guides which will aid in the 
understanding and_ selection of 
this type of material. 

These include Hauser’s Govern- 
ment Statistics for Business Use, 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ Techniques of Preparing Ma- 
jor B.L.S8. Statistical Series, the 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget’s Sta- 
tistical Services of the United 
States Government, Cole’s Meas- 
ures of Business Change, Special 
Libraries Association’s A Source 
List of Selected Labor Statistics. 

The bulletin series of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is a 
gold mine of information for the 
industrial relations department; 
and selecting parts of this series, 
as well as other useful material 
from the Bureau, is a simple mat- 
ter because of its excellent Publi- 
cations of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. This is an annotated 


subject index to all publications 
issued by the Bureau during each 
month. It includes the publications 
of regional offices, notes reports in 
progress, and gives simple instruc- 
tions on how to obtain the mate- 
rial desired. 

Articles from the Monthly La- 
bor Review are also listed, making 
it a useful current index to this 
periodical. A quick glance at re- 
cent issues shows that a very 
small expenditure could add to a 
company’s collection of informa- 
tion such titles as Hours of Work 
and Overtime Provisions in Union 
Contracts; Profit Sharing Plans, 
Selected References; Wages, 
Prices, and Productivity; and A 
Guide to Labor Management Rela- 
tions in the United States. At the 
same time, exact references would 
be found to Monthly Labor Review 
articles such as “Job Evaluation 
for Non-Production Employees,” 
“A Closer Look at College Re- 
cruiting,” and “Major Wage De- 
velopments in 1958.” 

Add to the publications of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, those 
of the Bureau of Labor Standards; 
the Women’s Bureau; the Bureau 
of Employment Security; the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare; and many of the other 
departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and it is easy to see that 
even a very small company could 
build up easily and inexpensively 
a sizable and useful employee re- 
lations collection. 

Companies interested in more 
than just the U. S. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics’ publications would 
do well to subscribe to the U. S. 
Government Publications Monthly 
Catalog. This is a current bibliog- 
raphy of publications issued by 
all branches of the Government in- 
cluding congressional, department, 
and bureau publications. Each is- 
sue contains a list of publications 





Now, who would have that magazine 
article on curbing absenteeism? 
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Governmental Sources of Employee Relations 
Material 


Checklist of the Official Publications of the State of New York. M. Free. 
The New York State Library, Gift and Exchange Section, Albany 


Monthly Checklist of State Publications. U. S. Library of Congress. M. 
$1.50 per year. Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Monthly Labor Review. U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. M. $6.25 per 
year. Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


New York (s) Department of Commerce. 112 State St., 4th Fl., Albany 


New York (s) Department of Labor. State Office Building, 80 Centre St., 


New York (s} Department of Labor. Board of Mediation. 270 Broadway, 


Price Lists. Free. Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Publications of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. M. Free. U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Fourteenth St. and Constitution Ave., N. W., 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Techniques of Preparing Major BLS Sta- 
tistical Series. (Bulletin No. 1168.) Washington 25, D. C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents, 1954. 65 cents. 


U. S. Bureau of the Budget. Office of Statistical Standards. Statistical 
Services of the United States Government. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, 1952. 45 cents. 


RELATED BOOKS 
Special Libraries Association. Social Science Group. A Source List of Se- 
lected Labor Statistics. 2d rev. ed. New York, N. Y., 1953. $2.00. 


Hauser, Philip M. and William Leonard. Government Statistics for Busi- 
ness Uses. 2d ed. New York: Wiley, 1956. $8.50; text ed., $7.00. 








issued during the month arranged 
by issuing agency giving full title, 
date, paging, and price. Also avail- 
able are the Price Lists, each price 
list being devoted to a special sub- 
ject; e.g., “Labor” or type of ma- 
terial, e.g., “Periodicals.” 

It should also be recognized that 
states have similar though more 
modest printing facilities to pro- 
vide information, and that much 
of it is of value to the employee 
relations man. The New York 
State Department of Labor, for 
example, recently published Pen- 
sions: Larger Plans in New York 
State as its Special Bulletin No. 
232; and its Board of Mediation, A 
Guide to Mediation and Arbitra- 
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tion Under the Auspices of Neu 
York State. 

The New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce offers as parts 
of its Small Business Bulletin 
Series, A Practical Guide to On- 
the-Job Training and Employee 
Community Public Relations. 
Many other useful and interesting 
publications are available includ- 
ing the periodicals Industrial Bul- 
letin and Labor Market Review; 
and mimeographed serial publica- 
tions such as Collective Bargaining 
Settlements Received in New York 
State, all published by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

(This two-part series will be 
completed in our April issue.) 


Post Card Coupons 


The makers of Rap-In-Wax have 
developed a unique method of re- 
deeming the consumer roll coupons 
enclosed with their product. 

It has as its basic unit a “Bondi- 
fied Post Card Check’’—designed 
by the Travelers Express Co. All 
the customer need do is mail in the 
combination _ post-card-and-check, 
without having to address or 
stamp envelopes. 

Processing and bookwork have 
been greatly reduced; and the cus- 
tomer is happier, because the aver- 
age handling time has been cut 
from 60 days to two weeks. 

Over $100,000 in coupons has 
been redeemed, and only three cus- 
tomers have written for more in- 
formation on how to use the Bon- 
dified Post Card check. 


State of the Union 


UCH is heard these days of 
the softness and cynicism of 
modern American youth, lads who 
ask prospective employers, “Tell 
me all about your vacation and re- 
tirement benefits.” 

Perhaps depressing generaliza- 
tions are true but B. Alden 
Thresher, dean of admissions for 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, knows at least one young 
man who does not fit the stereo- 
type. The latter wrote him, not 
long ago, a letter from “Tenants 
Harbor, Maine (South of Rock- 
land)” and said: 

“I am a freshman in high school, 
and M.I.T. is my big aim in 1963. 
Besides achieving A’s in algebra, 
reading everything I can get my 
eyes on in the field of all phases of 
space and science, and going with- 
out shoes to save money—I need 
additional information: tuition, 
scholarships, careers in space ex- 
ploration, and rocket engineering. 

“T am third in line in a family 
of five expensive, hungry children; 
and my father is a lobster fisher- 
man. This adds up to the fact that 
what becomes of me will depend 
on me mostly. Do you have any 
special advice so that every min- 
ute will count in the next 3% 
years? 

“I am coming to M.IL.T. some- 
how—and you will be glad to see 
me,”’ 

If every community has one or 
two barefoot lads like this, perhaps 
the state of the Union is not so 
bad after all. 

















Toledo Jeweler Finds a 
Invoice System 


By Shimon Perlmutter 


Comptroller, Toledo Jewelers Supply Co. 


ARGE corporations are not the 

only firms that can benefit from 
a good paper-work simplification 
study. As a smaller firm with no 
massive volume of paper work, the 
Toledo Jewelers Supply Co. of 
Toledo, Ohio, found that a paper- 
work simplification study resulted 
in a definite savings in time and 
money. Our savings are greater 
proportionately than that gained 
by many a large corporation from 
comparable studies. 

The Toledo Jewelers Supply Co. 
provides watch and jewelry parts 
for 130 jewelry repair shops lo- 
cated in leading department stores 
from coast to coast. These shops 
have a definite need to keep their 
inventory of parts and supplies to 
the bare minimum. To accomplish 
this, while dealing with some 15,- 
000 highly precisioned parts, the 
shops have been encouraged to 
order frequently and in_ small 
amounts (generally, each shop 
places three to five orders a week). 

Since we found frequent prob- 
lems in handling these orders un- 
der the existing system, we called 
in Egry Systems Engineer K. E. 
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Old System 


Goodwin to see if a better system 
could be devised. We worked with 
him on a paper-work simplification 
study that followed these general 
lines: 

A process chart of the existing 
system was made, along with notes 
of the recurring problems that de- 
veloped from it. The steps shown 
on the process chart were trans- 
ferred to a horizontal flow chart 
for ease in analysis. Each step on 
the chart was subjected to four 
questions: 


1. Can it be eliminated? 


2. Can it be combined with an- 
other step? 


3. Can its sequence be changed 
advantageously? 


4. Can it be simplified? 


Roughly, the system started 
when the repair shop wrote an or- 
der for parts or supplies. The sup- 
ply company furnished the order 
form, a three-part booked form 
that required carbon insertion. 
The shop would fill in its own 
name and address, as well as the 
items and part numbers required. 


The Old Way 


One of the three copies was kept 
in the shop as a record of items on 


“Gem” of an 


order. The other two copies were 
mailed to Toledo. We promptly 
filled the order from these two 
copies. If the order was shipped 
completed, the two copies were 
used as a basis for writing an in- 
voice form and then were de- 
stroyed. If the shipment was not 
complete, one of the copies was 
mailed back to the shop with the 
back-ordered items encircled as a 
notice of back order; the other 
copy was filed in the back-order 
file in Toledo. 

Preaddressographed labels for 
the 130 shops were kept in special 
compartments in the order room 
and the proper label selected and 
affixed to the carton. 

Before shipment, a_ three-part 
invoice form was written, again 
requiring carbon insertion and ex- 
traction. One of the copies was 
mailed as an invoice, one copy was 
enclosed in the shipment, and the 
third copy was used for punching 
tabulating cards from which the 
remaining records and _ reports 
were run on an IBM Tabulator. 

The system appeared simple 
enough to us, yet seven pieces of 
paper and two separate and com- 
plete writings plus an Addresso- 
graph operation were necessary to 
complete a transaction. In addi- 
tion, we noted that the shops often 
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New System 


Providing highly precisioned parts for 130 jewelry repair shops 


created quite an invoicing problem for Toledo Jewelers Supply 


Co. Orders were frequent and small. Inefficient handling of these 


orders could wipe out the profit. A paper-work simplification 


study showed the company an easy way to solve the problem 


and save 40 to 50 man-hours weekly—with greater accuracy 


forgot to enter their own names 
and addresses on the order form 
and the Toledo office had to de- 
termine this information from the 
envelope or guess at the hand- 
writing. The design of both the or- 
der and the invoice form required 
each individual item to be priced 
and extended, in spite of the fact 
that all materials in the same 
category carried identical unit 
prices. 

A committee from Toledo Jew- 
elers Supply Co. worked with the 
Egry systems engineer in a thor- 
ough analysis of the system. A 
new system was devised to make 
the transaction faster and more 
accurate while decreasing’ the 
number of papers and forms in- 
volved. 


The New Way 


The new system involves a four- 
part “Egry Allset” style form in- 
terleaved with one-time carbon. 
The form is furnished to the 130 
shops with their names and ad- 
dresses already addressographed 
in the upper right corner. We de- 
signed the form so that the six 
most frequently ordered categories 
are preprinted. A seventh section is 
available for miscellaneous items. 
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This permits totaling units by 
category and extending just that 
total by the common unit price 
we no longer have to price and ex- 
tend each individual item. 

The jewelry repair shops fiil 
in just the items and part num- 
bers they want to order under the 
proper preprinted category. They 
extract Copy 3 from the set and 
keep it as their record of items on 
order. The remainder of the set, 
three parts with carbons still in- 
tact, is mailed to the supply com- 
pany. 

At Toledo, we fill the order from 
the three copies and note on the 
form the actual quantities 
“shipped.”” We extract Copy 2 
from the set; the label is torn out 
and affixed to the carton, and the 
remainder of Copy 2 goes inside 
the carton as a packing slip. Cop- 
ies 1 and 4, still with carbon in- 
tact, are priced and extended. Copy 
1 is mailed as an invoice and Copy 
4 is then used for punching the 
cards. 

In case of back orders, the items 
back-ordered are encircled and a 
new three-part form (the same as 
Copies 1, 2, and 4 of the original 
order form) is written and held 
in the back-order file. When the 
items are available for shipment, 


the three-part form is used and 
distributed in the same manner as 
the set received in Toledo on an 
original order. We notify the cus- 
tomer of the back order by an en- 
try on the invoice of the original 
shipment. 

We have found that the new sys- 
tem simplifies both the work and 
the paper involved in our order-in- 
voice transactions. We also have 
better control than was obtained 
from the old system. Our cus- 
tomers, the jewelry repair shops, 
no longer need to write their 
names and addresses on the order, 
nor can they cause delay and 
trouble by forgetting to do so. The 
preprinted categories make their 
order-writing simple and _ permit 
grouping for late pricing and ex- 
tending. 

Between 40 and 50 hours a 
week have been saved by the To- 
ledo Jewelers Supply Co. because 
of the paper-work simplification 
study of our system. 

Our experience convinces me 
that such savings need not be 
unique among the smaller firms. 
Any system in use five years or 
more without a change offers a 
firm of any size ample opportunity 
for improvement through a pa- 
per-work simplification study. 





A few steps away from the elevator lobby, these pictures and banks of flashing lights symbolize the 
high-speed production of our modern industrial society. ‘Man must never be subdued .. ."’ 


ESIGNING a reception room 
that accurately reflects a com- 
pany’s business is difficult enough 
when the company manufactures 


a product, or a line of products. 
But creating a reception room 

for a company whose business is 

the development of ideas is doubly 


A three-foot figure becomes three different individuals in 
shadows cast by light thrown from various directions 
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difficult—particularly when the 
purpose of the decor is to give 
every visitor a broad understand- 
ing of the company’s services be- 
fore he meets or talks with any 
member of the firm. 

On these pages you see the final 
result, the work of Bertrand Gold- 
berg and Associates—one of the 
most unusual and thought-provok- 
ing reception rooms ever created 
for an “idea business.”’ 

The reception room of The Shel- 
don-Claire Company dramatizes 
the unusual character of the busi- 
ness. Stepping off the elevator, the 
visitor sees a motion display dem- 
onstrating progress from the in- 
vention of the wheel and the side- 
wheel steamboat, to the perfection 
of the modern turbine. The dis- 
play explains that “man’s slow 
rise through the ages is a record 
of escape from beastly burdens.” 

Lew Shalett, president of the 
company, explains, “We believe it 
is important to help management 
help every employee to find dig- 
nity in his work, satisfaction in his 
achievements, and a belief in the 
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Its Reception Room Expresses 
The Firm's Function 


importance of the contribution he 
is making. It may sound altruistic 
but, actually, it’s a matter of dol- 
lars and cents. Unless the manage- 
ment of a company has the under- 
standing and co-operation of its 
employees, its ability to meet and 
beat competition will be seriously 
impaired.” 

According to Architect Gold- 
berg, the ingredients for the Shel- 
don-Claire displays were imagina- 
tion, plastic, wood, and effective 
indirect lighting. The entrance 
hall, just off the elevator lobby, is 
7 feet wide and 30 feet long. The 
reception room is 12 by 18 feet in 
size. 

The walls of the hallway are a 
single shade of gray. The ceiling is 
finished in an off-white color. To 
provide a sharp contrast for the 
white lettering of the display 
themes, the walls in the reception 
room are buff, to blend with the 
warm mahogany paneling. The re- 
ception room ceiling also is off- 
white. The furnishings are simple 
but comfortable in the modern 
vein—in keeping with the clarity 
of the wall exhibits, 

Before the Sheldon-Claire visi- 
tor meets with any member of the 
firm and hears personally of the 
company’s work, he has been ex- 
posed to the ultimate purpose of 
the organization’s many activities, 
which is to help its clients build 
a better competitive position 
through improved productivity 
and operating efficiency. The key: 
labor-management understanding 
of the oneness of their mutual 
goals. 
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This eye-catching gear train actually operates. At the bottom is the lengend: 
“The Gear, 732 A.D."; and at top, near motor: ‘Electric Motor, 1847 A.D." 
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How to Distinguish Between Fact and Opinion 


(Continued from page 26) 


A different way of saying that factual statements 
are verifiable is to say that a fact is established only 
after observation. You might ask yourself, “Has any- 
one seen this?” You remove most opinion from state- 
ments by sticking to what can be observed. “We can’t 
put Jones on that project, he’s too irresponsible,” is 
not an observation. It does not tell you what Jones 
has or has not done. All that statement does is to per- 
mit you to make some guesses (assumptions) about 
the speaker’s attitude toward Jones. The remark is 
emotionally gratifying for the speaker, but completely 
uninformative—nonfactual—about Jones. 

Consider facts as limited to what can be seen. 
Height, weight, distance, the number of units turned 
out by your production line, your costs in direct labor, 
all are examples of things which can be checked, be- 
cause they can be seen. On the other hand, statements 
about these things may very well be opinion. ‘““We have 
a good production record,” “Costs are running too 
high,” “Jones is irresponsible,” are statements about 
facts, but not facts themselves. They are judgments, 
or someone’s opinions. 

Further difficulties arise when factual statements 
are combined with opinions, thus lending credibility 
to them. “We increased our sales last year because of 
our good production record,” contains both verifiable 
and unverifiable information. 

Number of units sold can be seen, quality of a rec- 
ord cannot. Further, the cause-effect relationship im- 
plied in the word “because’’ cannot be seen and thus 
is an assumption. 

A dozen facts surrounding a single opinion can lull 
you into mental laxity, and lead you to behave as 
though there were 13 facts there. Thus you will want 
to know which parts of a statement are verifiable. 

In brief, it is safe to consider as nonfactual: 


statements about the future 
statements about anyone's thinking 
statements containing judgments 


statements containing conclusions. 


Very seldom can such statements be verified. You 
cannot factually say, ‘Next month we will produce 
our one millionth unit” (half your crew may be sick 
next week). You are assuming when you say, “Our 
engineers think this will withstand all necessary 
stresses” (you can’t know what they think). You are 
in the realm of opinion when you talk about “our best 
product” (not all your customers will have the same 
opinion). 

It’s perfectly O.K. to talk and think like that—pro- 
viding you don’t behave as though those assumptions 
and opinions are facts. No executive, according to 
F. J. Roethlisberger, professor of human relations at 
Harvard Business School, has ever acted in terms of 
ALL the facts in a situation. All action is based on cer- 
tain assumptions about the unknown and even the 
unknowable. A constant awareness, however, of what 
is unknown or unknowabile—of distinguishing between 
fact and assumption—-will keep you alert. You will de- 
velop sound thinking habits. You will keep your feet 
planted firmly on solid ground. 
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Look at words like “how” and “what” as you would 
look at a danger signal. Danger signs do not neces- 
sarily scare you away from an area, but they do alert 
you to tread cautiously. Proper reaction to a danger 
sign is to proceed with care. These words and others 
like them contain built-in assumptions, and you don’t 
avoid them so much as you react to them by proceed- 
ing with caution. 

When you say “How can we eliminate the second 
step in this flow chart?” or “What is the best location 
for an expanded operation?” you have already as- 
sumed that the second step can be eliminated, and that 
it is wise to expand. Perhaps those assumptions are 
sound. If they are, you are on safe ground; but if they 
are not, you are flirting with trouble. 

Accepting opinions as facts, unless you remain men- 
tally alert, can have this important result: You tend 
to stop looking further. You stop asking questions 
and occasionally get caught with your show slipping. 

In the final analysis, sound thinking consists of ex- 
amining facts and drawing from them reasonable con- 
clusions (opinions). To make and support valid con- 
clusions you have to be able to recognize the relation- 
ship between objective facts and your own judgments 
drawn from those facts. The man whose conclusions 
are sound, that is, based on verifiable facts, shows that 
he has control over his thought processes. All opinions 
are guesses, but some guesses are better than others. 
And the best guesses are made on the basis of facts. 


Educating Your Guesswork 


The more skill you acquire in recognizing the dif- 
ference between fact and opinion, the better you be- 
come at making educated guesses. This means you 
will become known as an executive who can appraise 
a situation—a set of facts—and draw sound conclu- 
sions about it. You must make sound appraisals of sit- 
uations before you can make sound decisions. 

A sharp eye for the fine line that often separates 
fact from opinion is the first step toward sound ap- 
praisal. It is the first step away from making up your 
mind, and later becoming confused by the facts. 





Design for Sales 


Manufacturers interested in promoting mass market 
sales of the goods they produce would do well to check 
the emotional impact of their product and package 
design, according to a recent study by the Package 
Research Institute. 

The Institute spent a whole year investigating the 
relationships between design preferences and such 
factors as how much money people earn, what kind of 
neighborhoods they live in, and how they were edu- 
cated—then related its data to the findings of a simple 
personality test which the interviewers had used. The 
results? Although taste preferences vary tremendously 
from one individual to another and as you go up and 
down the social scale, sentimentality in design seems 
to appeal to practically everyone. Illustrate your 
package with a pretty child, Rhenish castles, or 
puppies, and it will sell. 
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EMPLOYEE RELATIONS CHECK LIST 


Here is a check list for evaluating present and future programs of employee 
and industrial relations. It was developed by the editors of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS from a study of the employee relations programs of over 500 
well-known concerns, large and small, representing all types of business 
and industry. The list can help you evaluate current activities and plan 


future programs. 





Have No NeedsWho Sho 
Policy Policy/Review) [ 


RECRUITING AND SELECTION 


Patterned interviews 
Follow-up interviews 
Employee handbook 
Preliminary testing 
Induction processing 
Selection forms 
Recruiting policies 
Sources of employees 


COMPENSATION 


Wage rates and ranges 
Office salary procedures 
Plant salary procedures 
Incentive plans 

Pension plans 

Varied fringe benefits 
Profit sharing 

Vacation policies 
Job-rating procedures 


TRAINING PLANS 


Study courses 

On-the-job training 
Audio-visual aids 
Correspondence improvement 
Telephone courtesy 
Customer-consciousness 
Progress records 


SUPERVISION 


Better teamwork 

Time and motion studies 
Work simplification 
Grievance procedures 
Job evaluation 

Safety activities 
Housekeeping programs 
Procedure manuals 
Absenteeism 

Waste control 
Upgrading 

Instructing workers 


COMMUNICATION 


Employee meetings 
Suggestion program 
Office committees 
Plant committees 
Vertical plans 
Horizontal plans 
Bulletin boards 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 


Office layout 
Plant layout 
Record protection 
Plant protection 
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New Charting Tool for 
Narrow Tapes 


A new GP Pen makes possible fast, 
accurate placing of narrow tape on 
charts, layouts, and graphs without 
the annoyance of smudged ink lines 
or any irregularities. Pencil-size and 
light in weight, the pen applies uni- 
form lines of solid color or pattern 
tapes with greater speed than would 
be possible with a pen or pencil. A 
cutting bar enables the chartist to 
automatically cut off the tape at a 
desired point on the chart or graph. 
Labelon Tape Co., Inc., 450 Atlantic 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Binder for Simplified 
Loose-Leaf Changing 


Here’s a way to take the bother out 
of inserting new catalog sheets in a 
loose-leaf binder. The new Slide-Lok 
binder has two spring metal claws in 
the backbone of the binder, that snap 
into the punched holes of the sheet as 
it is slid in or out. Binder holds up to 
50 sheets, 8% by 11 inches in size. The 
Slide-Lok Binder Co., E-718 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Paper Jogger Speeds Handling 


A vibrating paper jogger is reported 
to quickly jog any type of paper, in- 
cluding carbon-interleaved forms, into 
perfect alignment. Its double bin 
keeps one stack of paper always 
ready for jogging. Syntron Co., Homer 
City, Pa. 


Microfilm Your Important Records With This Really 
Portable Microfilm Camera 


Making copies of papers, maps, docu- 
ments, and so forth, is often difficult 
because it is impossible to pass the 
material through a regular micro- 
filming camera. Now the mountain 
comes to Mohammed: this camera 
unpacks from a suitcase to form a 
camera on a metal stand, equipped 
with its own light source. It can be 
taken anywhere, and will perform 
independent of any electrical outlet. 
A strobe light (mercury vapor tube) 
encircles the lens of the camera and 
will last indefinitely. The power 


No Address-Plate Sorting 
Problems With Rack 
a 


If you’ve ever been faced with the 
task of putting address plates back 
in their proper order, you'll be quick 
to appreciate the advantages afforded 
by the Quik-Sorter. Paper index cards 
can be inserted below partitions to 
allow for various sorting jobs—alpha- 
betical, geographical, and so forth. 
Partitions are removable, so shelves 
can be arranged as desired. Rack 
comes in two models: one with 64 
partitions and one with 26 partitions. 
Addressing Machine Co., 667 Mission 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 


A 


source, a battery, is attached to the 
side of the unit, and has a lifetime of 
approximately 15,000 shots. The unit, 
weighing 5 pounds, will “shoot” any 
record up to 14% by 15 inches. Just 
place a cartridge of film in the Copi- 
flash, pull the cocking lever twice, 
press a button, and the picture is 
taken. Camcopy, Inc., P.O. Box 27, 
Matawan, N. J. 


Low-Cost Data-Processing 
System 


Consisting of four basic pieces of 
equipment—the alphabetical punch, 
sorter, alphabetical tabulator and 
summary punch, and _ reproducing 
punch—a new data-processing system 
makes it possible for small companies 
to machine process accounting work. 
The cost of this equipment is reported 
to be below comparable manual sys- 
tems. The system operates at a speed 
of 60 cards per minute, arid can be 
adjusted to perform faster. Additional 
units can be added as desired. For 
more information, write to Reming- 
ton Rand Univac Division of Sperry 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 
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Credenza Combines With Desk 
To Form L-Shaped Unit 


Extra storage space is just one of the 
features of this slim, low credenza by 
Robert John. It also has full-suspen- 
sion files in the lower drawers, and 
three top drawers. The floating base 
and drawer pulls are finished in gold 
or silver brass to accent the walnut 
finish. Credenza can be combined with 
the desk under a common top that 
comes in four natural wood finishes 
or Formica in 14 different colors. 
The Robert John Co., 202 S. Hutchin- 
son St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


imprinter Attachment for 
Forms Burster 


Now you can imprint your forms at 
the same time you “burst” them for 
separation into various units. This 
imprinting device attaches to the 
Selec-tronic Burster (Series 311 and 
after), made by Standard Register 
Co. The imprinter will make a clear, 
clean image, using a ribbon device, 
from an electro, type chase, or 
graphotype plate, on any continuous 
form, including tab cards; and regis- 
tration is held to within plus-or-minus 
1/16 inch vertically and horizontally. 
The impression can be preset to the 
desired form area with a sample run. 
Standard Register Co., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. 
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File C for Coffee 


Here’s something new in files: The 
Coffee Cabinet, as it is called, auto- 
matically brews and maintains an un- 
limited supply of fresh coffee. The 
cabinet’s second “drawer” pulls down 
to form a serving shelf where you can 
help yourself to a cup of fresh coffee. 
The “drawer” can be locked for con- 
trolled coffee breaks, or left open for 
continuous use. Coffee Cabinet Corp., 
1945 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 14, Ill 
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Remote Dictation System 


A new remote system links a numbe1 
of Miracle Mike desk station dictators 
to a lesser number of combination 
recorder-transcriber S.I. 70's, either 
by direct wire or through existing 
switchboards. For more information, 
write Scribe Distributors Co., 6949 
W. North Ave., Oak Park, Ill 


Smudgeless Carbon Paper 
Doesn't Curl 


Called “Roytronic,” a new carbon 
paper has been announced by Royal 
McBee that is especially suited for 
electric typing. It has a clean, hard 
surface that is coated with Carnauba 
wax, so there is no finger-smudging, 
no fuzziness. This long-lasting carbon 
paper is reported to provide a uni- 
form, clear-cut “write” throughout 
its life. The back of the sheets is 
coated with plastic to eliminate slip- 
ping. Roytype Dept., Royal McBee 
Corp., Port Chester, N. Y 


Economical Data-Processing 
Unit Punches Tape 


A new Data Punch, consisting of a 
full keyboard adding machine and a 
tape punch, is reported to expedite ac- 
counting, forecasting, planning, sales 
analysis, and inventory by speeding 
up the flow of vital facts and figures 
The punch operates at a rate of 20 
digits per second on power supplied 
by the adding machine. The unit pro- 
duces two records simultaneously—a 
detail strip (receipt) for immediate 
accounting data, and a punched tape 
which can be directed to digital com- 
puters and processors. Information on 
the punched tape can be converted to 
punched cards for further processing 
Victor Adding Machine Co., 3900 N 
tockwell St., Chicago 18, Ill 
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The Light, Bright Look in Office Furniture 
Reflects Today's Architectural Style 


< 


The Series 1300 affords a wide variety of desks for use 


at the executive 
chairs, and tables and cabinets for use 


reception room 


or general office levels, as well as 


in offices or conference rooms. By employing the same 


series of furniture 


throughout large office installations 


offices can retain a family appearance. Yet each area can 


enjoy 


distinctively 


different furniture. Desks come in 


standard colors of blue, yellow, and red. The end uprights 
of steel tubing are finished in either satin chrome or baked 
enamel. Perforated back panels allow free circulation of 
air. These panels can be the same color as the desk, or can 
be finished in a harmonizing shade. Desk tops are avail- 


able in wood or 


plastic laminate in nine sizes 


ranging 


from 30 by 45 inches to 38 by 78 inches. For added top 
working area and storage space complementary converti- 


ble cabinets can 


Steelcase, Inc 


be arranged in varying combinations 


S. Division, Grand Rapids 2, Mich 





If You Can't Afford 
To Forget... 


This three-in-one pocket secretary 
with the companion desk reminder 
has perforated pads of memo slips 
that can be inserted into proper im- 
printed pockets according to the day 
of the week. The post card-size pocket 
secretary can be used as a wallet, 
notebook, or reminder file. Simply 
jot notes on perforated pad, tear off, 
and slip in handy pockets. The desk 
reminder, which can also be hung on 
the wall, includes three perforated 
pads and a ball-point pen. Memo- 
Speed Products, Inc., 43 W. 27th St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Transparent ‘‘Skin"’ for 
Valuable Documents 


All important papers can now be 
permanently protected with a tough 
plastic “skin,” with a new process by 
Print-A-Tube Co. Based on the proc- 
ess called “skin packaging,” docu- 
ments can be permanently “skinned” 
with a simple machine. The plastic 
film used has such great clarity that 
original drawings and papers can be 
sealed before being released for blue- 
prints or photostatic copies. The film 
is resistant to grease, moisture, dirt, 
dust, climatic conditions. Print-A- 
Tube Co., 114 Essex St., Rochelle 
Park, N. J. 


Cash Register With 
Indication 


A new cash register carries nine com- 
modity and five department keys, 
with enforced designation. It also has 
a visible dial with shutter lock, and 
lock-controlled total and _ subtotal. 
The “8310” has been designed to give 
maximum protection, convenience, 
and information. R. C. Allen Business 
Machines, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Noncrystallizing Glue 


Developed to add efficiency to ship- 
ping room procedures a new “GF No. 
5”. glue can remain in manually 
operated gluers overnight without 
crystallizing, thus eliminating daily 
wash-ups. Glue-Fast Equipment Co., 
Inc., 8 White St., New York 13, N. Y. 


New Vertical Collator 


Because it is vertical, each four-sta- 
tion unit requires a floor-space area 
of only 30 by 40 inches. The Mendes 
59 collator with four stations picks 
up 16,000 sheets an hour, up to 11 by 
17 inches in size. Errorproof, the 
collator shuts itself off if a sheet is 
missed, or if double pickup is made. 
Collator is mounted on casters to in- 
sure portability. J. C. Mendes Corp., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Carbonless Index Cards 


A self-copying, carbonless index card 
is being offered by Record-A-Graph 
that should be a boon to offices with 
mailing lists. Simply insert the card 
under flap of envelope or behind 
address area of letter—the address 
will be reproduced automatically on 
the index card. This provides a record 
of your mailing lists without a sepa- 
rate operation. Record-A-Graph Pa- 
per Corp., 450 Atlantic Ave., Roches- 
ter 9, N. Y. 


Adjustable Shelving for 
Storage Purposes 


<_ 


A new line of shelving is available in 
eight standard sections, with extra 
parts that can be added to tailor- 
make the shelving to meet your re- 
quirements. It is ideal for storage of 
books, stationery supplies, files, rec- 
ords, packaged goods, small parts, 
and so forth. The sliding shelves slip 
easily into slots in uprights and lock 
in place. Adjustable dividers snap 
into place without nuts or bolts, and 
label holders attach with snap fas- 
teners in seconds. Shelf boxes feature 
slip-in, adjustable dividers and finger- 
grip fronts. In gray, green, or taupe 
enamel finishes. Lyon Metal Products, 
Ine., 2 Clark St., Aurora, IIl. 


Summer Is Coming—You'll 
Want Air Conditioning 


Unobtrusive, and color-styled to har- 
monize with any office interior, these 
air conditioners will cool up to 1,350 
square feet of area. McGraw-Edison’s 
new line of air conditioners also 
come equipped with Lectrofilter, 
which filters the air so thoroughly 
that the air entering your office will 
be 95 percent pure of dust and pollen 
particles. McGraw-Edison, division of 
the Thomas A. Edison Industries, 
West Orange, N. J. 


New Teleprinter 
From Italy 


A recently introduced teleprinter de- 
veloped by Olivetti is reported to in- 
‘corporate such improvements as two- 
color printing, automatic answering 
and querying, automatic start-stop, 
end-of-line lock, reperforating, port- 
ability, and a variety of keyboards 
including the standard typewriter 
keyboard. The equipment punches or 
reads five-channel perforated tape, 
and is the same size and weight as an 
electric typewriter. Tel-Autograph 
Corp., 8700 Bellanca Ave., Los 
Angeles 45, Calif. 


Self-Powered Recorder- 
Transcriber 


With a new battery-operated re- 
corder, you can now record conversa- 
tions with the device in or out of a 
closed brief case. There are no wires, 
no warm-up period, no exposed micro- 
phone. It picks up and records voice 
within a 60-foot radius, screening 
interferences such as typing, cough- 
ing, air conditioners, traffic, and so 
forth. An optional built-in provision 
permits the exclusion of everything 
except the voice spoken or whispered 
close to the mike, for dictating in 
noisy places. Recording is continuous 
up to four hours on each side of a 
nonflammable_ safety belt costing 
only 3 cents an hour. Miles Repro- 
ducer Co., Inc., 812 Broadway, New 
York 3, N. Y. 
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don’t miss 
setting 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





FORMS FOR disclosing financial in- 
formation about the operation of pen- 
sion funds, a requirement of the new 
Federal Disclosures Act, are now 
available from the Division of Wel- 
fare and Pension Reports, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Liberty Loan Bldg., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


PUZZLED BY THE phrase “eco- 
nomic indicators’? Want to know 
how to use them in your business? 
Then you will want a copy of “Eco- 
nomic Indicators: Their Use in Busi- 
ness Forecasting,” available from the 
Amos Tuck School of Business 
Administration, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 


* * 


EXECUTIVES CONCERNED with 
the problem of preparing employees 
for retirement can obtain the 1959 
edition of a booklet, “A Preview of 
the Leisure Years,” from Retirement 
Education, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 
. . * 


A 16-PAGE brochure, “Making the 
Decision to Automatic Engineering 
Drawings,” reports the procedural 
analysis of Westinghouse Electric’s 
methods in automating its engineer- 
ing-drawing reproduction, applicable 
to small firms as well as large. Avail- 
able from the Filmsort Company, 
Pearl! River, N. Y. 


* 


A USEFUL AND interesting defini- 
tion of professional management is 
presented in a special report of Small 
Business Surveys, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., 26 Court St., Brooklyn 
1, New York. 


* * * 


INCOMING CHECKS can be more 
quickly converted to cash if photo- 
copied. Originals are then deposited, 
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and photocopies processed by the ac- 
counting department and others. This 
process is described in an eight-page 
bulletin published by Peerless Photo 
Products, Inc., Shoreham, L. I., N. Y. 


* 


NINE CONTROLLERS document 
the high cost of turnover—recruiting, 
processing, orienting, and training 
Reported in American Management 
Association’s Newsletter Number 3 
Available from AMA, 1515 Broadway, 
New York 36, N. Y 


k 4 * 


“IDEAS IN ACTION” is a 48-page 
booklet that demonstrates the prac- 
tical uses of labels and tags, repro- 
duced in full color. Many ot the cap- 
tions are case histories that explain 
the specific job the label was de- 
signed to do—increase shelf visibility, 
emphasize product features, answer 
questions that arise in a _ buyer's 
mind. The booklet, which is much 
more than a catalog, also contains 
ideas for using labels and tags to 
smooth out rough spots in product 
handling, office shipping 
procedures, etc. Available from Allen 
Hollander Co., Inc., Gerard Ave., 
New York 51, N. Y 


systems, 


THE FIVE REPORTS required to 
manage a manufacturing enterprise 
are: (1) profit-and-loss statement, 
(2) daily labor report by department, 
(3) weekly recovery report by de- 
partment, (4) weekly load and excess 
cost report, (5) monthly plant oper- 
ating statement. All are explained 
and illustrated in “5 Reports,” avail- 
able from the Royal McBee Corp., 
Port Chester, N. Y 


CHECK FORGERS'’ and 
feiters’ methods and safeguards 
against them—are dramatized in a 
16mm., black-and-white sound 
movie; running time 19 minutes. “The 
Secret Service Story” is available for 
specific showings in the continental 
United States from the Aetna Cas- 
ualty and Surety Company, Hartford 
15, Conn., or through local Aetna 
representatives 


counter- 


“FROM NINE TO FIVE” is the title 
of a new twice-a-month publication 
of tips, shortcuts, and helpful infor- 
mation for business girls. Sample 
copy is available from The Dartnell 
Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave 
Chicago 40, Ill 


USERS OF DIRECT MAIL and list 
owners can obtain a copy of a re- 
cently published pamphlet, ‘The 
Function of Mailing Lists in Direct 
Mail Advertising,” from Planned Cir- 
culation, 19 W. 44th St., New York 
36, New York 


COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 


EASY TO CHANGE 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It's that simple! 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

¢ All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Brochure 
with Price Schedule No. AB- 3 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 
1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use 


Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 


are covered netantly adjustable. Shreds ',” to 


Ss Designed for continuous and trouble-free 


service 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 





UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





FOR A CHECKUP 


A year ago, he was only reading 
about cancer, just as you are now, 
But cancer was something that 
happened to the other fellow. No 
need for him to go to a doctor. 


Now that he knows better, it is 
unfortunately too late. He is one 
of the 75,000 cancer patients who 
will die needlessly this year be- 
cause they did not see their doc- 
tors in time, 


... AND A CHECK 


Nor could he see any reason, last 
year, for backing the fight against 
cancer with his dollars. 


But cancer always strikes close to 
home—in two of every three fam- 
ilies, to be exact. This toll can be 
reduced by supporting the medical 
counterattack with a contribution. 


The other fellow? He’s always one 
of us. Some find it out the hard 
way. What will it take to con- 
vince you? 


Guard your family — 
fight cancer with a 
checkup and a check. 


Send your check to “Cancer,” 


c/o your local post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 3® 
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THE TOBE LECTURES IN RETAIL 
DISTRIBUTION. This book is small 
in size but large in importance and 
interest, especially to executives in 
retail fields. It is a collection of the 
lectures given during 1957 and 1958 
at the Harvard Business School in 
the Tobe series. The series was estab- 
lished in 1956 in honor of Mrs. Tobe 
Coller Davis, fashion and merchan- 
dising consultant known profession- 
ally as Tobe, with the aim of stimu- 
lating an increased awareness of the 
challenge of careers in retailing. 

Contributors to this book are from 
the top drawer of American retailing. 
They include such men as B. Earl 
Puckett of Allied Stores, Joseph B. 
Hall of Kroger, Chrysler’s L. L. 
Colbert, A. W. Hughes of J. C. 
Penney, and Richard C. Bond of John 
Wanamaker. 

The subjects discussed touch on the 
evolution of the job of management 
in food distribution; the areas of 
challenge in retailing; the importance 
of style, competition, mass markets; 
and others. More interesting, some- 
times, than the lectures themselves 
are the reports of the question-and- 
answer periods which followed in each 
instance. Mr. Hall’s comments on 
trading stamps provide a case in 
point; Pierre Martineau’s analysis of 
store personality and how it got that 
way is another. Harvard University, 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Boston, Mass. 168 pp. $3.00. 

£..2.L. 


THE SCANLON PLAN: A FRON- 
TIER IN LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
COOPERATION. Edited by Freder- 
ick G. Lesieur. Joe Scanlon was a 
versatile man. Before his death in 
1956, he had been a boxer, open- 
hearth steelworker, cost accountant, 
and finally a member of the indus- 
trial relations faculty at M.L.T. 

This book deals with the Scanlon 
of the Plan. It ought to be on the 
bookshelf (and be part of the think- 
ing) of every management and trade- 
union man in this country. Since a 
book has been devoted to the subject, 
a review is no place to explain Joe 
Scanlon’s plan. The benefits of the 
plan are much easier to sum up: 
Wholeheartedly and imaginatively 
practiced, the Scanlon Plan induces 
in workers not a sense of belonging 
(whatever that is!), but a relation- 
ship between workers and manage- 
ment that enables both to have upper- 
most the same single interest—pro- 
ductivity. 

As one of the book’s sections puts 
it: “The average employer has little 
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conception of the wealth of imagina- 
tion and ingenuity lying untapped in 
the heads of the workmen.” The same 
writer points out shrewdly that aver- 
age workers in the average company 
“never associate themselves or their 
jobs with the profits of the company,” 
and maybe even “get a little kick out 
of it” when they hear that the com- 
pany is spilling red ink. 

The Scanlon Plan is not a speed-up 
plan, though workers do speed up. 
And it emphatically is not a sugges- 
tion system, though workers do sub- 
mit suggestions, lots of ’em. The 
Scanlon Plan is, well, the Scanlon 
Plan. There is no better, briefer place 
to find out about it than from this 
superb introductory book. John Wiley 
€é Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 169 pp. $4.50. C.F.J. 


CORPORATE RECORDS RETEN- 
TION. By Robert Wheelan. This is 
the first of three projected volumes 
bearing on the troublesome question 
of records retention. Whereas Volume 
1 catalogs the legal requirements of 
the Federal Government, succeeding 
works will do the same for the 
Dominion of Canada and provinces, 
and for state governments of the 
United States. Insofar as there are 
legal requirements on how long cer- 
tain kinds of records must be kept, 
the series, when complete, will be 
extremely helpful to those responsible 
for present retention programs or for 
developing new ones. 

Wherever prescribed by Federal 
law, the specific retention period for 
a specific kind of document is given. 
Where there is no legal basis for such 
a thing, it is so stated. 

The book is divided into three main 
sections. The first is general in appli- 
cation, dealing with statutory limita- 
tions in tax matters; income, excise, 
unemployment, and other taxes; pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act as they relate to records reten- 
tion; and securities regulations. The 
second section discusses retention re- 
quirements in 14 major industries, 
and the third is a “special category” 
which includes Government contrac- 
tors, defense material transactions, 
and export and interstate shippers. 

Especially valuable are the indica- 
tions, where appropriate, of the con- 
ditions under which microfilmed rec- 
ords may be substituted for the 
original. Again, the absence of such 
an indication means that there is no 
legal basis for microfilming. 

This book should be on the personal 
shelf of every corporate attorney and 
every executive charged with admin- 
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istering records retention programs. 
Controllership Foundation, Inc., 2 
Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 221 
pp. $10.00. C.M.W. 


HOW TO INTERVIEW. By Walter 
Van Dyke Bingham and Bruce Victor 
Moore. This is the fourth revised 
edition prepared with the collabora- 
tion of John W. Gustad. 

The three previous editions have 
established this book as a practical 
guide in the techniques of interview- 
ing. The fourth edition, completely 
revised, incorporates the latest devel- 
opments in the field, including psycho- 
dynamic and psychoanalytic concepts. 
The new edition also includes Car] 
Rogers’ contribution, which stresses 
the primary importance of rapport 
between interviewer and interviewee; 
and introduces the practice of record- 
ing interviews for later study. 

Personnel managers, executives, 
guidance counselors, and journalists 
will find this new revision compre- 
hensive and a worthy addition to the 
library on personnel selection and 
development. Harper & Brothers, 49 
E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 277 
pp. $4.50. E.M.R. 


Briefly Noted 


NEW DIMENSIONS IN COLLEC- 
TIVE BARGAINING. Edited by 
Harold W. Davey, Howard 8. Kalten- 
born, and Stanley H. Ruttenberg. 
Besides the editors, a number of 
outstanding authorities on labor-man- 
agement relations define the full 
significance of various factors in con- 
temporary collective bargaining. 
Readers may not agree entirely 
with all of its observations and con- 
clusions, but they will find here a 
good source book offering informa- 
tion and understanding of collective 
bargaining’s role in our economy. 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 203 pp. $3.50. 


CREATIVITY: AN EXAMINATION 
OF THE CREATIVE PROCESS. 
Edited by Paul Smith (who apparent- 
ly knows James Thurber intimately 
he refers to him as “Jim”). This 
is the proceedings of a symposium to 
which a dozen people, either creative 
themselves or specialists in some 
aspect of the process, made useful 
and interesting contributions, A thir- 
teenth participant, representing the 
“brainstorming” claque, appears so 
defensive and unconvincing as to 
encourage the hope that this fad 
may be going the way of Coueism, 
technocracy, and the like. Hastings 
House Publishers, 151 E. 50th St., 
New York 22, N. Y. 210 pp. $4.95 


COST REDUCTIONS IN WIRE 
COMMUNICATIONS. By Roy Stone 
The author has had some 40 years’ 
experience with wire communications, 
and treats all aspects of the media 
from practical experience. Chapters 
deal with telephone service in small, 
medium, and large companies; toll 
and long-distance expense; privately 
owned systems; commercial _ tele- 


grams; Teletype-switching systems; 
training operators and supervisors; 
and other areas of administrating 


and managing wire communications 
An important contribution to its 


subject. Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston 20, Mass. 350 pp 
$10.00. 
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Sales Training Films 
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THE POWER OF 


ENTHUSIASM 


IN SELLING 


a powerful 16mm. sound motion picture 
for motivating salesmen and dealers 


You can add dramatic impact 
to your next sales meeting or 
onvention by using this pop 
viar film. It dramatizes the 
fact that the difference be 
tween a top producer and an 
salesman is largely 
sincere enthusiasm 


averoge 

based on 
built on a solid foundation of 
knowledge—the kind of en 


thusiasm that sets a mon on 


fire and communicates itself 
to those with whom he is 
dealing 

Immediate delivery of prints 


on rental or purchase 


Send for FREE film catalog 


DARTNELL 
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Formula for Success 


Supported by a $170,000 grant from the 
Ford Foundation, Carnegie Institute’s Gradu- 
ate School of Industrial Administration made 
a four-year study of how smaller companies 
can succeed. The recently released findings 
confirmed a practice long advocated by AMERI- 
CAN Business and the other Dartnell publica- 
tions: Smaller companies can grow (more 
profitable) by frankly copying the methods of 
well-managed big companies, then adapting 
them to a smaller operation. 

The Carnegie report disclosed that alert 
and vigorous smaller companies do not ap- 
proach a problem like original investigators. 
When they say “investigate,” they mean they 
will try to find out how a few bellwether com- 
panies handled the problem. 

Why don’t more companies follow this prac- 
tice? Some are too smug, others can’t gain ac- 
cess to specific solutions. When they do, it is 
almost too late. A new problem has presented 
itself and new solutions are sought. Whatever 
the obstacles, the search for adaptable ideas, 
policies, methods ought to be an objective of 
any growth-minded firm. 


Familiar Last Words 


“He simply called us from Chicago and told 
us he was going to take the job. We would 
have been glad to give him more money.” Thus 
a spokesman for the Detroit Tigers com- 
mented ruefully on the resignation of that ball 
club’s general manager, John McHale, who 
had moved on to the Milwaukee Braves, at 
double his $25,000 salary. 

“We would have been glad to give him more 
money ...” This protestation, and a fairly 
common one it is, ignores an obvious fact: 
There are some men who think it demeaning 
to bargain with their employers for more 
money; when presented with a chance to make 
more, they don’t coquet—they just take the 
better job. 

E.xecutive-compensation policies present 
management with problems that are going to 
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become even more knotty. For one thing, com- 
petition for executives, only slightly dulled by 
the recession, has intensified and will increase 
in the 1960's as the labor force shrinks and the 
economy expands and becomes more complex. 
Reflecting on these and other conditions, a 
man who earns a handsome living as an execu- 
tive “recruiter” said recently, “The best source 
of executive talent for me is the company where 
executive salaries are set by men who had their 
last financial worry years ago, and who think 
of $15,000 a year in terms of the standard of 
living it would permit in the 1930’s or 1920's.” 


Proof of Profits 


Colorful evidence of the death of the reces- 
sion comes from the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company. In its role as world’s largest manu- 
facturer of writing fluids, Sheaffer reports 
that its sale of Skrip red ink has dropped 3 per- 
cent, while sales of black ink have risen. 


Happy Buyers 


The manager of a Massachusetts tire shop 
sent his salesmen out with Polaroid Land 
‘ameras to take pictures of cars with worn 
tires. Noting the license numbers, they looked 
up owners’ names and sent them the pictures. 
Within 24 hours, the shop was a busy place. 

Which calls to mind that the author of 
Low Pressure Selling reminds his readers, 
“T didn’t say no pressure.” 


Office Revolution 


It is an interesting fact that the companies 
taking best advantage of modern office equip- 
ment had first-rate methods and machines to 
begin with. They did not move from quill pens 
to the last word. Nor have they limited them- 
selves to electronic devices—some don’t even 
have them. The impressive fact of the office 
revolution is that it offers something for the 
smallest company—filing, posting, addressing, 
dictating, copying. Such companies, large or 
small, do more than complain about the paper- 
work monster. 
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Remittance Control 


National ¥ offers business 


...The world’s most 


ersatile line of Data 
Recording Machines 


Class 21 


SALES-TRONIC* 


Class 6000 
SALES-TRONIC * 


New profit frontiers in data processing 





Regardless of the size or type of your business, simplicity can Vv _— 
be achieved when several accounting functions are combined into 


one. Each National Data Recording Machine provides this sim- : 

ee is National creates punched tape or 
plicity. It controls the original entry! It produces all the necessary d ie b d 
ft ory wna / “he hi: Gillies Al cards as an automatic by-product 
hard copy”! It accumulates controls for daily balance, flash of a necessary accounting function. 


reports, and a direct tie-in with the processing equipment. It 


COSC ECHSEEHSHEEESESESEEHEEEEEEEE 
. 


creates punched tape or cards as an automatic by-product of a 


necessary accounting function. . . 
For more information on how 


National Simplifies Data Proc- 


essing, call your National Rep- 


National’s ability to simplify data processing brings many sav- 
pity | f ; 
ings to office automation: elimination of work duplication 


less paper work . . . increased accuracy . . . reduction of peak resentative today. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


clerical loads . . . and provides immediate data for your process- 
ing equipment. 


* TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 







1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES 
PP a ee oe eee wee eo = . VERSATILE DATA PROCESSING 


Seeoocesess COCO O OO eee ERE EEE EEE EEE ETE EEE HEHE EEE E EEE EEEEEEE Sosssece ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 
7 oe oe 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES + NCR PAPER 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY * Dayton 9, Ohio Svationial 


















75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 








A GREAT CONVENTION 
IN A GREAT CITY! 


rmriyu 
HOTEI 
4m A 


The convenient Hotel Roosevelt...in the very 


heart of New York City... has everything you 


need, plus New York’s business and social ad- 


vantages. 


What extras are you seeking for your 
next convention, sales meeting or busi- 


ness function? 


Name them...and one hundred to 
one you'll find them here at New York’s 


Hotel Roosevelt. 


For instance, to the man responsible 


for group functions probably the most 
important single point in choosing a 
hotel is the extent and cooperation of 
the hotel sales staff. 


Here’s what one association secretary 
(speaking for a large and important 


organization) said recently: 


“At your staff meeting today, I would appreciate it if you 
would tell your people how very much we appreciate the 
wonderful service and cooperation we have gotten from them 


during the week. 


“This has been one of the most complex conferences we have 
ever presented —yet it has been one of the smoothest, due to 


the efforts of the Hotel staff. 


“As far as I know, there has been no instance of our asking 
any employee of the Hotel for service or equipment and not 
getting exactly what we asked with speed and dispatch. We 


are grateful to you all.” 


...and we like to think all our other facilities match. 


So, this time, take a good hard look at the Hotel Roosevelt. 


Neal Lang 


Vice President and General Manager 


TELETYPE NY |-2924 


Robert G. Golbach 


Director of Sales 


MURRAY HILL 6-9200 


45TH STREET AT MADISON AVENUE «© NEW YORK 17.N.Y 


Over 75 years of experience in serving conventions, private parties and meetings 








